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I 

MRS. NORTH’S MIRACLE 

Mrs. North parked the car briskly and came gaily 
up, full of autumn air and wonder at the color of 
the leaves. Never, Mr. North observed, did she 
seem to grow accustomed to the duly routine 
changes that came over foliage. In the spring each 
new leaf excited her; in the fall she was as de¬ 
lighted when reds and browns took the place of 
green; soon, now, she would be exultant at the 
first real snow. 

He asked if she had had a good day and she told 
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him about it. She had driven, he calculated, at 
least a hundred and fifty miles, probably more; 
she had had a flat and had gone down a steep 
country road and then backed up again, discover¬ 
ing that the road ended in a lake. She had found 
a new four-lane road and done seventy on it. In 
short, a splendid day. 

“I’d better take the car over to the garage be¬ 
fore dinner,” remarked Mr. North, when she 
finished. “No use leaving it out.” 

Mrs. North absently agreed. “There isn’t much 
gas left,” she said. “The little red marker is clear 
down to the bottom.” Mr. North nodded. 

“Probably get me three blocks,” he said, and 
went down and got in. The motor started, he 
shifted and swung out into the middle of the 
street. He shifted up, stepped on the gas, and the 
motor stopped. He made suitable efforts to get it 
going again, meanwhile coasting slowly to the 
curb. Then he got out and looked at it, wonder 
overcoming him. It was out of gas. 

He went back, chuckling in an amazed way, and 
telephoned to the garage to send over a man with 
a tin. When he had finished he looked at Mrs. 
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North with surprised appreciation. 

“That,” he said, then, “is the most amazing 
thing I ever heard of. Do you realize just how 
amazing it is?” 

“What?” said Mrs. North, politely. 

He told her. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that you drove two 
hundred miles and stopped in front of your door 
with enough gas left to get you ten feet farther? 
Ten feet? I counted them. You go two hundred 
miles, or maybe two hundred and fifty, and you 
run out of gas at your doorstep.” 

As he phrased it, it seemed to Mr. North more 
and more miraculous. 

Mrs. North looked rather puzzled. “I don't see 
that it’s so strange,” she said. “I thought I’d prob¬ 
ably run out of gas somewhere.” 

“But—” said Mr. North. He paused, in bewilder¬ 
ment. “But that's just the point. You go two hun¬ 
dred miles and run out of gas somewhere and 
where you run out of it is your own house. That’s 
what makes it so amazing. You might have run out 
of gas anywhere; you run out of it here. You go”— 
Mr. North figured rapidly—“you go, say, a million 
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feet and you get home with just ten feet to go. The 
chances are—” He stopped to consider the laws of 
chance, which he had never understood. “Well,” 
he said, “a thousand to one, anyway.” 

“I don’t see it’s so strange,” said Mrs. North, 
gently. “I had to run out of gas somewhere.” 

Mr. North leaned forward intensely. “Look,” he 
said. “You might have run out of gas in front of 
any house in New York. You run out in front of 
your own house. How many houses are there?” 
The question proved rhetorical. Neither of them 
knew. “Well,” said Mr. North, “a lot, anyway.” 

“But I didn’t go by every house in New York,” 
said Mrs. North, reasonably. 

“All right,” said Mr. North. “But you might 
have run out of gas in the Bronx, mightn’t you?” 
Mrs. North shivered slightly. 

“Well,” she said, “I didn’t. I bought a gallon.” 

Mr. North looked at her in disbelief. “Why just 
a gallon?” he inquired, tensely. 

“I only had twenty cents,” said Mrs. North. “I 
only had twenty cents and I thought I might need 
a little gas so I bought some.” 

“Where?” inquired Mr. North. Mrs. North 
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thought Danbury. He leaned forward beseech- 
ingly. 

“That makes it a miracle/’ he insisted. “You had 
only twenty cents, although why you go out with 
only twenty cents I can’t see. We’ve got more than 
twenty cents, haven’t we?” 

“I forgot to take any,” said Mrs. North. 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “you go out and drive 
two hundred miles with twenty cents and you buy 
a gallon of gas with it and you have just enough gas 
to get you to your doorstep. See?” He waited breath¬ 
lessly. Mrs. North was looking at the dinner table. 

“Oh, honeydew!” she said, excitedly. “I’m so 
glad we have honeydew. Isn’t it wonderful that 
Elizabeth should know I just had to have a melon 
tonight?” 

Mr. North looked at her, realizing that there was 
no chance whatever that she would appreciate her 
miracle. He looked in envy at a woman geared to 
miracles, and sat down to melon. 
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II 

THE MOON AND MR. NORTH 

The moon was extraordinarily large and round, 
and was reflected in the lake below the cabin. Mr. 
North left the others and went on the porch to look 
at it for, he realized, probably the last time of the 
season. The night was warm, although most of the 
leaves had fallen. Mr. North regarded the moon 
and was exhilarated. He decided it was a beautiful 
night to be alive and in the country. He had had 
only one very small drink. 

The moonlight was particularly white on the 
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roof of the cabin. It occurred to Mr. North sud¬ 
denly, for no reason, that if he were on the roof of 
the cabin he would be much nearer the moon. For 
a moment Mr. North idly considered this, wishing 
he were on the roof. Then it came to him very 
beautifully and quickly that there was no reason 
whatever he should not go on the roof and be 
nearer the moon. He was even more exhilarated 
when he thought of this. He could climb up over 
the woodbox. 

He stuck his head in the door. ‘Tm going up on 
the roof a minute,” he said. Everybody inside 
laughed lightly at Mr. North’s whimsical jest. They 
knew Mr. North would not go on the roof, because 
Mr. North is a very circumspect person and had 
never gone on a roof. But Mr. North went to the 
woodbox and climbed over it, found a place to put 
his toe in the stone chimney, and in a moment was 
on the roof. He scrambled up to the ridgepole. 

Every one inside came running out to look at 
him. 

“My God,” said somebody, “he is on the roof!” 
Everybody looked at him. Mr. North tried to look 
at the moon as though nothing were going on. 
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“You’ll fall off,” said Mrs. North, from below. 
“Please come down.” 

“I shan’t fall off,” Mr. North assured her. “It is 
easy to stay on the roof. Why don’t you come up?” 

“I won’t,” said Mrs. North. “And I wish you 
wouldn’t. Please come down.” 

“I’m quite all right,” said Mr. North, a little 
testily. “I wish you would all go back in the house 
and do whatever you were doing. I’ll come down 
as soon as I look at the moon for a while.” 

They stared at Mr. North for several minutes, 
during which he did not enjoy the moon as much 
as he had expected to, and then they went back in 
the house, whispering together. 

“I’m quite all right,” Mr. North called down 
through the hole in the roof intended for a stove¬ 
pipe. “Don’t worry about me.” 

“I wish you’d come down,” said Mrs. North, up 
through the hole. “You make funny scratchy noises 
and it makes everybody nervous.” 

Mr. North did not answer that. He looked at 
the moon. He was beginning really to enjoy it again 
when somebody hailed him from a boat on the 
lake. 
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“Hello!” shouted somebody in the boat. “What 
on earth are you doing up there?” 

“I’m just looking at the moon,” Mr. North called 
back. “I’m going down very soon, now.” 

He moved around to find a more comfortable 
seat. 

“I wish you’d quit scampering around up there,” 
said somebody in the cabin. Mr. North shouted 
through the hole that he was not scampering. But 
he began to find the ridgepole rather sharp. 

“You know,” said somebody else in the cabin, 
“wanting to climb up on things is one of the first 
signs of insanity.” 

Mr. North pretended he had not heard. But the 
ridgepole was very sharp. He slid down and put 
his feet against the chimney at the side of the cabin. 
He could still hear everything said in the cabin. 

“What did you put in that drink?” Mrs. North 
asked somebody. Mr. North decided to go down. 
When he went in, everybody looked at him 
strangely. “It was very nice on the roof,” said Mr. 
North, looking around. Several people said they 
were sure it was. Mrs. North said she thought it was 
time to go to bed. 
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The next morning the first person he met shook 
his head knowingly and smiled. 

“You must have been pretty well japalacked last 
night,” he said. “Japalacked,” in the language of 
the camp, means “intoxicated,” being derived, 
with some difficulty, from the camp drink, which is 
applejack. Mr. North denied he had been japa¬ 
lacked. The first person he met looked surprised 
and incredulous. At the camp nobody denies hav¬ 
ing been japalacked the night before. 

“I went up on the roof to look at the moon,” 
said Mr. North. 

The first person he had met looked at Mr. North 
very oddly. He continued to look at him oddly at 
intervals. Mr. North remembered the remark 
about insanity and felt uncomfortable. When the 
second person he met accused him of having been 
japalacked, Mr. North denied it half-heartedly. 
With the third and fourth he was even less convinc¬ 
ing. When the fifth person came along, Mr. North 
was in a low state of mind. 

“So you were climbing things last night,” said 
the fifth person. “It must have been some party.” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. North. “I was pretty tight, I 
guess.” 

That night Mr. North got pretty tight, but did 
not go on the roof. It was cloudy, and the moon 
didn’t show. 
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Ill 

MR. NORTH IS AWAKENED 

Mr. North grew pleasantly sleepy and put down 
his book, lighting a cigarette. He gazed comfort¬ 
ably at the fire, entirely content with the present 
moment and comforted by the thought that the 
next several moments held nothing but good. He 
would finish his cigarette and watch the fire. Then 
as it pleased him, he would undress and go to bed. 
He was just tired enough to go to sleep almost at 
once, but not too quickly to enjoy those few mo- 
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ments when thoughts slowly dissolved into one 
another, growing gently more confused while one 
considers, in unhurried anticipation, the purring 
approach of sleep. Mr. North, thinking about it, 
grew more drowsy and tossed his cigarette lan¬ 
guidly into the fireplace. He went to the door and 
looked out. 

There was a fine moon and outside, he knew, 
the air was crisp with autumn. In a week or two 
it would be too cold for country week-ends, but 
the week-end of which these were, bar a night, the 
last tranquil moments had been grand. Enough 
exercise to promote tiredness and always some¬ 
thing in the air one could call tang if one chose. 
Mr. North sleepily patted the cat, which opened 
one eye, and undressed in front of the fire. He went 
into their bedroom very quietly, so as not to waken 
Mrs. North. Mrs. North said, “Hullo,” and Mr. 
North made soothing noises. He stretched out. 

“Darling,” said Mrs. North, “let’s go home.” 

The words floated over Mr. North serenely and 
he said, “Uh.” Then he heard them and a quick 
shiver went through him. He spoke more sooth¬ 
ingly than ever. 
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“Of course/’ he said, “we’ll go home in the 
morning. Go to sleep, baby.” 

Mrs. North sat up. 

“I want to go home now,” she said, clearly. “I 
am tired of being here.” 

Mr. North shook his head, disturbed. 

“You don’t, of course, mean now,” he said. “Not 
nowj of course. You mean in the morning. After 
breakfast.” 

“I mean,” said Mrs. North, “this now. Right 
now. I want to go home now.” 

Mr. North sat up and looked at her. It came over 
him, alarmingly, that she meant she wanted to go 
home now. 

“I don’t understand this,” he said. “I just came 
to bed. I mean, I just came to bed. You don’t mean 
you want to go home?” 

“I wish,” said Mrs. North, “you wouldn’t keep 
saying the same thing over and over. It isn’t hard to 
understand, really. I want to go home now. I want 
us to get up and drive into New York to where we 
live. I am tired of being here. I’ve been here long 
enough. Anyway, I can’t sleep.” 

Mr. North made an eager clutch at this. He 
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pointed out she had been asleep for hours. Mrs. 
North said she hadn’t closed her eyes. 

“Look,” said Mr. North, “you were asleep. Don’t 
you remember? You were sleeping fine.” 

Mrs. North said, firmly, “No. . . . I’ve just 
been lying here,” she said, “and finally I got tired of 
being here. So I want us to go home.” 

With that she sat up on the edge of her bed and 
started to dress. Mr. North looked at her with 
horror, and it crept over him that she meant it. She 
really wanted to get up and go home. She wanted 
to get up and dress, and pack up the cat, and drive 
seventy miles to New York at—he looked at his 
watch—a quarter after twelve. He said as much, 
with emphasis on the time. He said he had never 
heard of anything so ridiculous. 

“I think,” Mrs. North said, “it’s going to be fun. 
We’ve never done it, and there’s a lovely moon and 
I want to go home. There will be nobody on the 
road and it will be fine.” 

Mr. North sat up and said, “Damn.” He said it 
softly, but firmly. He repeated it several times. He 
felt it all must be a bad dream which would pres¬ 
ently go away. But he knew it wasn’t a dream. 
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“This,” he said, “is mad. This is absurd, ridicu¬ 
lous. We were going to stay over. This is crazy.” 

“Why?” said Mrs. North. “What’s crazy about it. 
It’s just something nice and different.” 

“My God, yes,” said Mr. North. “It’s different! 
My God, yes.” 

“The trouble with you,” said Mrs. North, put¬ 
ting on her shoes, “is that you want everything to 
be regular. You want things to be just planned and 
dull.” She looked at him sharply. “I think you must 
be just a dull person at heart,” she said. 

Mr. North, rather indignantly, said he was noth¬ 
ing of the kind. 

“I like things to be different,” he said. “I hate 
routine. You know I hate routine.” 

Mrs. North shook her head, sorrowfully. 

“I used to think so,” she said. “But I guess you 
are just getting old and settled.” She sounded very 
sad and abandoned. In spite of himself, Mr. North 
got up. He was alarmed to discover that he had 
put on his dressing-gown; that, in an angry mood, 
he was going out and beginning to dress. He still 
couldn’t believe it was happening. He was very 
angry at everything and a little puzzled. He went 
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to the door of the bedroom and looked at Mrs. 
North, who was putting on her hat. 

She saw his reflection in the mirror. 

“The trouble is,” she said, “you don’t like things 
to be unexpected. Sometimes it makes me feel 
lonely, thinking we don’t like the same things.” 

“Why,” said Mr. North, “listen—” 

But he could think of nothing to say which 
seemed to him quite equal to the opportunity to 
say something which had been presented. He 
finished dressing and put the cat in the box. He 
took the suitcase from Mrs. North and she took the 
cat, which was lighter, and they went out to the car. 
There was moonlight all around them. 

Mr. North drove several miles without saying 
anything, but stared into the cone of the headlights 
on the road. There were no other cars, and theirs 
slipped along, he thought, almost without sound. 
It was so bright he hardly needed the car’s lights to 
see. There were fine shadows under the trees, and 
he glimpsed them as they passed. 

“All right, kid,” he said, suddenly. “O. K.” He 
looked at Mrs. North, who smiled. 

“I didn’t think you were like that,” Mrs. North 
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said. It was very nice as she said it, and Mr. North 
had a fine, new feeling. He drove a little more 
rapidly over the empty road. 
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IV 

MRS. NORTH HAS FAITH 

Mr. North was deep in his usual morning feeling 
of pushing through a fog, and Mrs. North was in 
hers of frisking on a sunny slope. Mr. North took 
another cup of coffee and settled down grimly to 
making sense out of a paragraph about disarma¬ 
ment. Mrs. North rustled happily among the pages 
of her paper, finding rare bits. 

“Did you read about the little girl?” she inquired 
eagerly, just as Mr. North had advanced fifty words 
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or so and came up against 4 ‘repercussions.” Mr. 
North shook himself, got a firm grasp on his facul¬ 
ties, and said, “What?” 

Mrs. North made a small sound, something like 
“Ooooh,” but no direct reply. Mr. North went 
back to his paragraph. 

“Isn’t that,” inquired Mrs. North, ’’simply aw¬ 
ful?” 

Mr. North said, “Uh.” 

“Listen,” said Mrs. North. “They call a sun¬ 
flower a castor-bean plant, right here in the paper. 
I don’t think they ought to be allowed to. Confus¬ 
ing people.” 

Mr. North said, “Uh” again and then the fog 
cleared a little. 

“Would you say that again?” he requested. 

Mrs. North said it again. 

“They call it a castor-bean plant,” said Mrs. 
North, clearly. “I think it is dreadful to call a sun¬ 
flower a castor-bean plant.” 

Mr. North shook himself. 

“Will you—” he began. Then he realized there 
was no point in going on that way. “All right,” he 
said. “I heard you. Somebody called a sunflower a 
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castor-bean plant.” He thought a moment. “It just 
doesn’t make sense. Why should anybody?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “they’re the same 
thing, of course. But they ought to be called sun¬ 
flowers.” 

Mr. North laid down his paper, carefully. It 
seemed to him that there was a little confusion here. 

“I don’t think I understand,” he said. “Is it 
symbolism?” 

Mrs. North looked at him, puzzled. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” she said. 
“What’s symbolism got to do with it? They’re just 
the same thing.” 

Mr. North allowed himself another cup of coffee. 
Then he spoke very carefully. 

“I’m probably very dull this morning,” he said. 
“Of course you mean something else. But it sounds 
to me as if you were saying that sunflowers and 
castor-bean plants are the same thing. You wouldn’t 
mean to say that, would you?” 

Mrs. North simply stared at him with very round 
eyes. She was obviously incredulous that any one- 
even, Mr. North suspected, he—could be so unin¬ 
formed. 
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“But of course I mean to say it,” she said, after 
regarding him. “They are the same thing. Didn’t 
you know?” 

“Listen,” said Mr. North, “you’re crazy. There 
is no relationship whatever between sunflowers and 
castor-bean plants. They are not even similar. One 
of them gives castor-oil.” 

“Naturally,” said Mrs. North. “Obviously.” Her 
tone was so assured that for a moment Mr. North 
tottered slightly. He was, of course, no botanist. 
He got a grip on himself. 

“Do you really believe that castor-oil comes from 
sunflowers?” he inquired. 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. North. “Everybody 
knows that. Sunflowers have beans.” 

That suddenly helped Mr. North. He remem¬ 
bered something. 

“They have seeds,” he said. “They put them on 
rolls and things. People eat them.” 

“Of course people eat them,” Mrs. North said. 
“Only they’re beans. I’ve eaten thousands.” 

“Sunflower beans?” Mr. North inquired in a 
shocked voice. 

Mrs. North nodded vigorously. 
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“Some people call them castor beans, of course/’ 
she said. “But I don’t think they should. And 
certainly not castor-bean plants.” 

There was no longer any possible doubt that 
Mrs. North meant it. Mr. North groped. She was, 
of course, wrong. In her mind there had grown up, 
through the years, an innocent confusion. Prob¬ 
ably since she was a little girl she had believed that 
sunflowers gave castor-oil and, the question not 
being one likely to arise in ordinary conversation, 
she had never learned better. But Mr. North was 
flatly baffled as to what to say about it. It was a 
difficult subject to grapple with, logically. It re¬ 
quired a recourse to authority. It came over him 
that here was one of those overwhelming problems 
that can be discussed only in terms of faith. It also 
occurred to him that his faith that sunflowers were 
not castor-bean plants was a pale thing beside Mrs. 
North’s faith that they were. 

“If I had a sunflower,” he said, doubtfully. 

Mrs. North said that, by an odd chance, she had 
been thinking the same thing. If she had a sun¬ 
flower. 

“I tell you,” she said. “I was going for a ride, 
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anyway. Maybe I could still find a sunflower. Even 
if it was all dried up, it would show the beans/’ 

“Seeds,” corrected Mr. North. 

Mrs. North went for a ride and Mr. North went 
to the library in the village to look up sunflowers. 

It was fairly late when Mrs. North returned, and 
Mr. North had the subject at his fingertips. He 
could hardly wait for her to take off her hat and say 
she had had a pleasant ride before he brought the 
subject up. 

“About sunflowers and castor beans,” he said. 
“I-” 

Mrs. North looked at him vaguely for a moment. 
Then she remembered. 

“Oh,” she said. “That! Well, there weren’t any 
left, of course. But—” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. North, quickly. “We 
don’t need one. I went up to the library and—” 

But Mrs. North wasn’t listening. She was just 
waiting for him to get through and, seeing that, he 
stopped. 

“Something wonderful happened,” she said. “I 
stopped by a little lake and what do you think? An 
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antelope came down and had a drink. An ante¬ 
lope!” 

Mr. North shook himself. 

“Listen,” he began, “there aren’t—” 

Then he paused. “Well,” said Mr. North, 
quietly, “that must have been interesting to see.” 
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V 

MRS. NORTH PAINTS 

It was a beautiful fall Sunday and the mere sight 
of it outside filled the Norths with ambition, al¬ 
though not, as it turned out, with the same ambi¬ 
tion. Mr. North thought it would be a beautiful 
day for a long walk and said as much at breakfast. 
Mrs. North greeted the suggestion with apparent 
approval. She thought, she said, it would be just 
lovely. Mr. North, who is sensitive to tones, de¬ 
duced correctly from this that the thought filled 
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her with inner loathing and assured her that he was 
not at all immovable about it. 

“Anything you say/’ he assured her, pouring 
another cup of coffee. 

“Well, ,, said Mrs. North, “I did think I’d paint 
the hearth.” 

Painting the hearth is something of an institu¬ 
tion at the Norths’. Originally of glazed red tile, 
which went with nothing else, the hearth has be¬ 
come black. Usually, however, it is black with red 
splotches, the tile firmly resisting any lasting 
entente with the paint. Every six weeks or so it 
demands painting. Mr. North, looking at it, saw 
that at least six weeks must have elapsed. Still, he 
objected mildly. 

“It’ll smell,” he said. 

Mrs. North, against all experience, thought it 
wouldn’t smell much. Mr. North suggested that the 
maid, who is faithful in all things, might be per¬ 
suaded to do it the next day. Mrs. North was afraid 
about the carpet. 

“But,” she said, “I don’t want you to do a thing 
about it. It always makes you sick.” This was true, 
Mr. North being susceptible to turpentine. 
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“I could help,” he argued, doubtfully. Mrs. 
North, he was pleased to find, was firm. She would 
do it. 

“I love to paint, anyway,” said Mrs. North. “It’s 
so nice and smooth.” 

So, after they had bundled the breakfast dishes 
into the kitchen, Mrs. North got paint, an old 
brush—which hadn’t been washed out very well 
the last time, she discovered—rags, newspapers, a 
broom, and all other necessities for hearth-paint¬ 
ing. 

“Maybe,” said Mr. North, looking at the pink 
pajamas she was wearing, as it seemed to him, so 
becomingly, “you’d better change.” Mrs. North 
thought not. 

“I love these,” she said. “I won’t get anything on 
them.” There was a period of silence, punctuated 
by small squeals from Mrs. North, working happily 
at the hearth. After a while she called. 

“Come and look,” she urged. “It’s done—oh!” 
Her next remark came in a voice of surprised hor¬ 
ror. “Oh! Oh! Ooooh!” she cried. “Come here! 
There’s something funny on the carpet! Something 
dreadful!” 
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Mr. North leaped from the window and dashed, 
imagining all manner of things, but chiefly some 
new and particularly horrific insect. A praying 
mantis, perhaps. Or even a snake. As he leaped 
toward her, Mrs. North continued to say, “Oh!” 

He found her standing in the middle of the 
room, looking at the carpet. At intervals it was 
marked with neat, round patches of black. 

“There’s something awful in here!” Mrs. North 
said wildly. “Look! Tracks!” 

Mr. North looked and shivered. Certainly there 
were tracks. Then Mrs. North moved a step or two. 

“It’s you!” Mr. North shouted. “You’ve stepped 
on it!” 

Mrs. North was silent for a moment in horror. 
Then she stood on one foot and looked at the 
bottom of a slipper. Then she said, “Oh!” in a 
different tone and burst into tears. 

“Turpentine!” said Mr. North, excitedly. 
“Don’t cry! Get the turpentine!” 

He grabbed a cloth, tore it in two, and gave her 
half. He crouched and began to rub a spot. It came 
up all right. He passed the bottle to Mrs. North, 
urging her to work fast, before it dried. They both 
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worked fast, Mrs. North by the hearth and Mr. 
North ranging freely over the room, as Mrs. North 
had ranged. 

“It comes up,” Mrs. North carolled. “It comes 
up beautifully. I’ve got them all done over here.” 

Mr. North finished his last spot and went over. 
Mrs. North was sitting comfortably on the floor, 
her tears quite dry. There were no spots. Mr. 
North looked at her, feeling very tender and hating 
to say what he had to say next. He praised her 
cleaning, first. Then, as simply as might be, he 
conveyed information. 

“You know,” he said, “you’re sitting on the 
hearth. Where you painted.” 

Mrs. North just looked at him. She didn’t even 
try to get up. After a while they both laughed, 
suddenly and a little hysterically. 
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VI 

THE ELEPHANT COMES IN 

After dinner, the ladies withdrew and Mr. North, 
catching himself on the point of going along, real¬ 
ized that he was in a home where the older for¬ 
malities pleasantly endured. He was charmed by 
this, and thought dreamily that it all was redolent 
of leisurely life in English drawing-rooms. Port and 
cigars and good male conversation about things 
would be very pleasant, he decided, regretting that 
he did not really like cigars. Mr. North regarded 
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his surroundings dreamily and waited for the good 
male talk. 

Mr. North was, in fact, pretty sleepy. He was not 
accustomed to long country walks in crisp country 
air, followed by strong country cocktails and hearty 
country dinners. The whole situation tended to 
produce in him a deep content which was not a 
great deal different from a deep sleep, except that 
he could still sit up. He reflected that it was lucky 
he had got one of the chairs with arms and relaxed 
in bucolic peace, feeling just comfortably feverish. 
He listened to the conversation, which was about 
hunting. This seemed to him, in his agreeable haze, 
to be almost too perfect. 

“Hunting people,” thought Mr. North to him¬ 
self, feeling that he should wake up and listen. It 
wasn’t often that he got around among hunting 
people. They had been, he gathered, hunting 
pheasants. It was a fine year for pheasants. One of 
the men, whose name Mr. North couldn’t quite 
remember, had got up at five-thirty the morning 
before and gone out after pheasants. There were 
also, this man said, with a good deal of feeling, 
more skunks than usual this year. 
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“No trapping last year/’ one of the other men, 
whose name Mr. North thought was Bill, said 
thoughtfully. “Did you hear about my field artil¬ 
lery falling apart?” 

Mr. North thought this promised well and al¬ 
most sat up, but everybody else had apparently 
heard about Bill’s mishap and, although Bill told 
it over again somberly to himself, the rest talked 
so much that Mr. North couldn’t hear well. He 
gathered that both barrels had fallen off the stock, 
but he never learned why. The others were talking 
about quail in the Carolinas and Virginia. One of 
them had a friend who had a fine place for quail. 
He had bought it, Mr. North gathered, because 
the quail stopped there. 

“He’s got a man,” said this hunter, “who can take 
you out and find fifteen coveys any day.” 

“Not fifteen?” said the man whom Mr. North 
suspected of being his host. “It’s pretty good if you 
find three coveys. Anywhere.” 

Mr. North was inclined to agree with this. Three 
coveys seemed, on the whole, a good many. While 
he was thinking about this, however, the conver¬ 
sation turned to the new game laws, which seemed 
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to protect pheasants only until the first of April. 

“Right,” said Bill, who had finished his story 
about the gun, “at the start of the breeding sea¬ 
son.” 

There was a little shocked silence, which was 
broken by a man over in the corner who had not 
said anything before and who, Mr. North had be¬ 
gun to think, might be another non-hunter. 

“I got a woodcock this morning,” the man in the 
corner said, with elaborate casualness and clarity. 
Everybody looked at him with round eyes. 

“Not a woodcock?” said the man who knew 
where there were fifteeen coveys of quail. “Not a 
woodcock ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man in the corner, coming 
out of it. “As nice a woodcock as you’d want to see. 
Like to see it? I think it’s around somewhere.” 

Before anybody could answer, the man went into 
the kitchen and came back with the woodcock, 
which had apparently been just inside the door. 
He passed it around and everybody looked at it 
with wondering eyes. Mr. North waited eagerly 
for his turn, when he looked at it and said, “Ah!” 
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It was about the size of a medium robin and Mr. 
North felt dreamily sorry. Afterward he didn’t 
listen much to the conversation, but thought about 
the woodcock, which seemed so small. People ought 
to shoot larger things, he thought. Like elephants. 
Mr. North had been reading about an elephant. 
He thought it would be fun to bring the elephant 
into the conversation, suddenly. 

“Did I ever tell you what I know about ele¬ 
phants?” he practised, to himself, as an entering 
wedge. That would make them jump. He said it 
over and over to himself, sleepily, thinking how 
much fun it would be to say it aloud. 

Then, all at once, he realized that everybody was 
silent and looking at him. 

“Very much,” said the man who had been in the 
corner, and who was evidently the host, after all. 
“We’d enjoy hearing about elephants.” 

Mr. North realized, with a start of horror, that 
he had said it aloud. Everybody waited. 

“Well,” said Mr. North. “Well . . .” Every¬ 
body kept on looking at him. 

“It’s just something I read,” Mr. North said. 
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“Nothing, really. It’s about why nobody ever sees 
a dead elephant.” 

Everybody looked interested. 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “when they don’t feel 
well—elephants—they just sort of lag behind and 
then go off and die. Then they get covered with 
things. That’s why nobody ever sees them.” 

It didn’t sound so well, even to Mr. North. He 
felt he must have left something out. It was a little 
hard to think of an elephant just getting covered 
with things. A golf ball, perhaps, but not an ele¬ 
phant. He decided he had better say something 
else. 

“You know all these stories about elephants 
living to be two or three hundred years old?” he 
said, quickly. “Well, there’s nothing to it. Ninety- 
five is old for an elephant.” The rest looked ex¬ 
pectant. “Mighty old,” said Mr. North. “And do 
you know how you tell when an elephant is dying?” 
Everybody shook his head. “They fall down,” said 
Mr. North. “Just sort of fall down.” 

Everybody waited for him to go on. 

“That’s about all I know, really,” said Mr. 
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North. “I just happened to be reading about ele¬ 
phants somewhere.” 

“It was very interesting,” said Mr. North’s host. 
Everybody nodded. 

“Well,” said Bill, “how about a little bridge?” 
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VII 

CONCERT EARS 

Mr. North was pleased at the invitation to go to 
the Sunday-evening concert, partly because he en¬ 
joyed being with the people who had the spare 
tickets and partly because going to a concert on 
Sunday evening had always seemed to him some¬ 
thing he would like to do. Going to concerts on 
Sunday evening was, he felt, a symbol of the kind 
of life to which he had always, in his quieter mo¬ 
ments, aspired. It went with late and leisurely teas 
and shaded lights, and with walking in cultured 
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parks at dusk and generally behaving as people 
behave in polite English novels. 

Mr. North had never found time to lead that 
sort of life. As he looked at his life, while waiting 
for Mrs. North to prepare herself for the concert, it 
seemed to him that it was a jagged series of lopings. 
Far too much of his time, he reflected, was spent in 
hurriedly going places in taxicabs, and in general 
flurry and jangle. It distressed him to think how 
little time he spent among the quieter things, like 
old china. And perhaps, he thought further, he was 
now, with this evening, beginning a different kind 
of life. Perhaps from this concert he would go on to 
looking at pictures and to meeting people in gal¬ 
leries, instead of theater lobbies. 

They were a little late in starting, for one reason 
and another, and had to urge their taxi-driver on¬ 
ward excitedly. They met their friends in the foyer 
of the Metropolitan, and trotted with them to the 
seats, the orchestra being already involved in some¬ 
thing pleasantly faint and endless. After that came 
singers, starting with a large soprano in a pink dress 
with a curious aggregation of ruffles around the 
top. Out of the ruffles, the head of the singer 
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emerged pinkly, and the whole matter was rather 
perplexing to Mr. North. It did not seem to be a 
costume, in the sense that a costume was the wear¬ 
er’s assumption of another personality, but it did 
not seem to be merely an evening dress, either. It 
was, evidently, just something that sopranos wore 
for Sunday-night concerts, and hence a thing apart 
from generalization. 

The pink singer was followed by a green singer, 
whose gown had ruffles around the middle, placed, 
by some saturnine intervention of providence, just 
where there was the most singer. And after that 
there were other singers, in not very rapid suc¬ 
cession, and many songs, chiefly in Italian. Mr. 
North contemplated the audience, observing that 
the faces, while certainly rather odd as faces, were 
all wearing expressions of rapt interest. Mr. North 
began, unwillingly, to suspect that his interest 
could never be called rapt. He looked at Mrs. 
North and their companions, and their faces, while 
pretty nice as faces, were also rapt. Mr. North be¬ 
gan to feel a little lonely. He rested his head on his 
hand. 

When he felt his arm going to sleep, he sat bolt 
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upright and stared earnestly ahead, and it was then 
that the evening began to take on meaning. For 
the first time he suspected that he was in the right 
place, after all. The man in the seat directly in 
front was wiggling his ears. 

Mr. North gazed at this phenomenon in grave 
abstraction for several minutes before he really 
perceived it. Then he gave it study. The ears would 
quiver slightly and then rise and then slip down 
again and then go up once more. Mr. North had 
seen many ears wiggled, but none with such grace. 
He was very pleased. He understood, now, why 
people liked to go to concerts. It was to watch the 
ears. There was a special concert wiggle, worthy 
of the attention of a connoisseur. 

After watching for a few minutes, Mr. North 
was moved to emulation. He had, to be sure, never 
been able to wiggle his ears at all—a limitation 
which had, during his boyhood, been a source of 
great sorrow to him—but he thought that now, 
with this perfect example before him, he might 
achieve something. Perhaps, too, it was easier to 
wiggle to music. He searched around inside his 
head for the nerve that controlled ear muscles. He 
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found a nerve which felt like an ear-muscle nerve 
and twinged it experimentally. It raised his eye¬ 
brows. Wrong guess. He tried again and hit on the 
corners-of-the-mouth nerve. Then he wrinkled his 
forehead. He was more than ever convinced by 
each failure that success was just around the corner. 

He made a mighty effort and felt his scalp move. 
That was close. “Getting warm,” said Mr. North 
to himself. He had an idea, indeed, that he was on 
the right nerve but wasn’t doing quite the right 
thing to it. 

“It’s right on the tip of my tongue,’’ he assured 
himself, trying to do something new with the scalp- 
moving apparatus. He got a little closer to it with 
every movement, he thought. But still he didn’t 
have it. He took time out to study the man in front 
again, and was once more struck with admiration. 
There was a man who could do it! And yet, as 
nearly as one could tell by the back of a head, a 
man not greatly different from Mr. North. Not 
one of the divinely gifted, Mr. North thought, but 
just a man like other men. And then Mr. North 
made a discovery. His model could not only wiggle 
his ears, he could wiggle them to music! When the 
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big drum sounded, he could actually make them 
jump. 

Mr. North settled down to it and worked and 
worked. But he could not progress beyond the 
scalp-moving. And then it occurred to him, ex¬ 
ultantly, that probably he was wiggling his ears. 
Probably you didn’t feel ears wiggle, as separate 
entities, but ear-wiggling was a by-product of a 
larger movement. Probably at that very moment 
the people sitting behind Mr. North were admir¬ 
ing his ear-wiggling. 

Mr. North nudged his wife excitedly. She came 
back from a long distance. 

“Look!” commanded Mr. North, and worked 
the machinery. Mrs. North looked, with an expres¬ 
sion of detached regret. 

“Did my ears wiggle?” Mr. North whispered ex¬ 
citedly, and waited for an answer. 

“No,” said Mrs. North. 

The lady in pink was singing again above her 
ruffles. Mr. North returned to reality. 
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VIII 

MR. NORTH MIXES THINGS UP 

The telephone rang clearly while the Norths were 
still sitting at breakfast, and each instantly as¬ 
sumed an expression of mingled preoccupation 
and expectation, meanwhile watching carefully 
for the first quiver which would indicate that the 
other was going to weaken and answer it. The bell 
rang again, and settled down to it doggedly. The 
Norths fidgeted slightly and then both spoke, al¬ 
most at once. 
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“You’d better answer the phone,” Mrs. North 
said. “It will be for you.” 

“—for you,” Mr. North finished, and realized, 
with resignation, that he had fallen two beats be¬ 
hind and was hence, according to the simple rules 
of the game, elected. He got up and started toward 
the telephone in the front room. Mrs. North began 
to speak behind him. 

“If it’s Peggy,” he heard Mrs. North say, “tell 
her—” 

Then he reached the telephone and, still trying 
to listen to Mrs. North, picked it up. He attempted 
to make some sound of greeting into the telephone 
while getting his instructions from Mrs. North. 
Confused by this effort, he yelled, “What?” rather 
loudly in Mrs. North’s direction without covering 
the mouthpiece. Mrs. North at once began to re¬ 
peat her remark and the telephone said, in a tone 
of some indignation, “What?” Mr. North recog¬ 
nized Peggy’s voice, but missed what Mrs. North 
said. He said, “Hello!” loudly, so that Peggy would 
know he was there and Mrs. North would know he 
had begun to talk on the telephone. Then, for the 
benefit of Mrs. North, he yelled, “It’s Peggy!” 
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“Of course it’s Peggy,” Peggy said. “What makes 
you scream?” 

“Fran’s talking to me, too,” Mr. North said, and 
Mrs. North proved it by calling—evidently from 
the kitchen—something he couldn’t catch. He 
yelled, “What?” toward the kitchen and then, put¬ 
ting his hand firmly over the mouthpiece, said, 
“Just a minute, Peggy.” 

“Listen,” Peggy said, “are you still there? It is 
just making loud, funny noises.” 

“About Thursday,” Mrs. North called. 

This puzzled Mr. North considerably, but he 
made a stab at it. 

“Fran says about Thursday,” he said, and then 
discovered that he was still muffling the mouth¬ 
piece. 

“How’s Fran?” Peggy inquired politely. Mr. 
North hurriedly removed his hand from the 
mouthpiece and shouted, for reasons which puzzled 
him even while he was doing it, “Swell!” 

Even over the telephone he imagined he could 
hear Peggy jump. 

“Oh,” Mrs. North called. “Tell her we’d love 
it.” 
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Mr. North ran his free hand through his hair 
and tried to pull things together. They were, he 
felt, going very badly—he had not, as yet, even 
greeted Peggy. He made up for it, quickly. 

“How are you, Peggy?” he inquired, solicitously. 
“How’s Ted?” 

But Peggy started speaking at the same moment. 

“I wanted to ask you about Thursday,” she 
said. “Will you ask Fran—” 

Mrs. North, who now had the range perfectly, 
called again. Evidently she had come back from 
the kitchen, Mr. North thought. All he could 
clearly understand from her shout was the word 
“dressing.” 

“Fran says ‘dressing,’ ” he offered into the tele¬ 
phone, hoping that Peggy would interpret. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Peggy said. “You’ll do 
just as well if she’s dressing.” 

This did not help Mr. North particularly, be¬ 
cause he knew Mrs. North was not dressing. He 
had started to explain that there must be a mis¬ 
understanding, which he would try to clear up if 
there could be half a minute of silence, when Mrs. 
North called again. 
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“What does she say?” Mrs. North inquired. 

Mr. North, panting slightly, put his hand over 
the mouthpiece once more, looked at it to make 
sure, and called, “What does she say about what?” 

At the same time Peggy spoke, and Mr. North, 
slightly deafened by his own voice, missed her 
words entirely. He took his hand off the mouth¬ 
piece and said into it, “What?” 

“About dressing for dinner Thursday?” Mrs. 
North called. Peggy said something which ended 
in “Wednesday.” 

“About dressing for dinner Thursday,” Mr. 
North said into the telephone and then, for no 
particular reason, and rather loudly, “What?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” said Mrs. North. 
“What’s got into you?” Then she said something 
else, which Mr. North missed completely because 
he was trying to hear what Peggy was saying. He 
understood neither, laid the telephone down, and 
said, “Damn!” 

Mrs. North, who seemed to have gone further 
away suddenly, said, “What?” 

He picked the telephone receiver up again and 
said, inquiringly, “Hello, Peggy?” 
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“Hello,” Peggy said. “What does Fran think 
about it?” 

Mr. North swayed gently to and fro. It was now 
utterly out of his hands. He did not know what 
Fran thought about it, or what it was. 

“Will it be just as convenient for her?” Peggy 
inquired meanwhile. 

Mr. North heard her faintly, and what she said 
conveyed nothing whatever. But along the hall he 
heard what seemed to him, then, the loveliest 
sound which had ever reached his ears. It was the 
tap of Mrs. North’s heels, and she was coming 
toward him. 

“Fran’s coming!” he screamed into the tele¬ 
phone. “Hold on a minute, Fran’s coming!” 

Mrs. North appeared at the door and, with an 
eagerness which a little surprised them both, he 
held out the telephone to her. He put his hand over 
the mouthpiece. 

“It’s Peggy,” he said. “I think you’d better talk 
to her.” 

Then, with Mrs. North’s voice behind him say¬ 
ing, gently, “Hello, Peggy,” Mr. North fled into 
another room. He lighted a cigarette with fingers 
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which, he noted without surprise, were trembling. 
He sat down and inhaled deeply, relaxing as much 
as possible. After a while Mrs. North came out and 
looked at him oddly. 

“It was Peggy about Thursday,” she said. “I 
can’t think what came over you.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. North. And then, a little weakly, 
“About Thursday.” 

“She wants to change it to Wednesday,” Mrs. 
North said. “That was all. I can’t think why you 
made it so complicated.” 

“Well—” Mr. North began. 

“Men seem to mix things up so,” Mrs. North 
said, thoughtfully. 

Mr. North just looked at her. 
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IX 

THE PALE VEGETABLE 

Mr. North undressed slowly, wondering about 
okra. It was, he knew, a vegetable and, as the last 
remark of an evening he hated to look back on had 
indicated, a vegetable used in soup. Mrs. North 
had complimented their hostess on the dinner as 
they were leaving and had spoken particularly of 
the soup. The hostess had been pleased, particu¬ 
larly about the soup, because she had doubted 
whether it was wise to put okra in it. “You can’t 
tell about okra,” she added. “It’s one of those 
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things people either can’t get enough of or can’t 
stand at all, and one never knows which. 

“Don’t you think so?” she inquired, unex¬ 
pectedly, turning to Mr. North. Mr. North felt a 
challenge in her tone and glimpsed the expression 
on Mrs. North’s face—that expression which ap¬ 
pears on the faces of ladies when they hope, but 
doubt, that their men will be equal to the occasion. 
Mr. North managed to say, summoning all that 
remained of his energy, that okra was beyond ques¬ 
tion one of those things and that he, personally, was 
strongly pro-okra. Mrs. North looked relieved and 
Mr. North fell to wondering what, precisely, okra 
was. He had, presumably, eaten it often, and it was 
obvious that he had eaten it at least once, and it was 
one of those things over which normal people fell 
to warring bitterly. Mr. North, feeling more de¬ 
pressed than ever, realized that he had no idea 
what it tasted like or what it looked like. 

“I don’t respond,” said Mr. North to himself, 
with dissatisfaction. “Clearly, I don’t respond.” It 
was an upsetting thing to discover about one’s self 
at thirty-four—that one was set apart from a world 
which felt violently about okra and was never neu- 
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tral. The whole evening had indicated, beyond 
doubt, that he was just a neutral—a pale, unwanted 
neutral. A failure on okra as on William Blake, the 
proper composition of funeral marches, free¬ 
wheeling, Italian opera. How the conversation had 
ranged! And what a limp rag he had been, from 
start to finish! It gave him an unwanted feeling 
just to think of it. Mr. North regarded himself 
morosely. 

It had been immediately after dinner that the 
talk first swung, with a violence that left Mr. North 
rather dazed, to Blake. At one moment they were 
all talking about politics, in a vague sort of way, 
and the next moment it was Blake. Blake was, Mrs. 
Selby announced, obviously insane. “Read his 
‘Emanations,’ ” she directed. “The man was mad.” 

The force of this statement, and the intense feel¬ 
ing Mrs. Selby put into it, startled Mr. North. He 
was more startled to discover that every one else in 
the room felt just as strongly. Blake, it was quickly 
apparent, was one of those things you either loved 
or hated, and the room was about evenly divided 
between lovers and haters. Mrs. Selby, figuratively 
waving the “Emanations,” led one group, and Mrs. 
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North, vividly describing a Blake sketch which 
hung in her own bedroom, led the other. It was 
war—all in the spirit of fun, but war. In no time 
at all the air was heated. Mr. North was stupefied. 

Mrs. North, particularly, amazed him. Never, 
although he had thought he knew something about 
her, had he dreamed that she hid this turmoil of 
feeling about Blake. He had not even known that 
she thought about Blake at all. But now he saw 
that, as Mrs. Selby went to sleep nightly calling 
on the keepers to come and lug Blake away, so 
Mrs. North was lulled to dreams by contemplation 
of the beauty of Blake’s sketch. He struggled to 
readjust himself to this new emotion in Mrs. 
North. He struggled to remember the sketch. 
There were a couple of men in draperies, rather 
round. 

He was startled out of his daze by the challenge 
direct. “You can’t be neutral about Blake, any¬ 
way,” said Mrs. Selby, in what presumably was a 
lull in the battle. “That’s clear enough. Blake’s 
grand, or he’s hopeless. Which is he, Mr. North?” 

Mr. North, rather appalled, could only gulp for 
a moment. Then he feverishly scraped his mind, 
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searching for some feeling about Blake. You 
couldn’t be neutral. He discovered a tiny feeling— 
once he had seen a Blake sketch which gave him a 
pain in the neck. Maybe he could fan that up. He 
fanned anxiously and the picture became clearer. 
It was a pretty horrid picture, but Mr. North had 
an uneasy feeling that it was not the right piece for 
the puzzle. There was something . . . Then he 
knew. It wasn’t by Blake. Some other artist. No 
good at all. He continued to scrape, bringing up 
only a gray mist which might be Blake, but prob¬ 
ably wasn’t. He hated to admit it, but as far as 
Blake was concerned he was neutral—a dull, gray 
neutral. There it was, and he might as well be 
honest. 

“Well,” he said, “the truth of the matter—” 

He broke off. The conversation was no longer 
about Blake. It had shifted while he searched his 
mind. 

Mr. Selby was speaking. “I wouldn’t,” he said, 
with intense distinctness, “drive a car with free¬ 
wheeling if you gave it to me. They slip.” 

“What do you mean, slip?” hotly demanded Miss 
Davis, who motored a lot. “You couldn’t hire me 
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to go back to the old drive. Couldn’t hire me! No 
clutching, no pull, no drag from the motor, 

y y 

no . . . 

Mr. North listened in admiration. There was a 
girl who felt. Selby spread out his hands. 

4 ‘All right,” he said. “There are two kinds of 
people: those that like free-wheeling, those that 
can’t abide it. There you are. Am I right, North?” 

Mr. North, who had been subconsciously cling¬ 
ing to Blake, finally dropped him. He tried to de¬ 
cide how he felt about free-wheeling. To his horror 
he discovered that his feeling was mixed. Some¬ 
times free-wheeling; sometimes not free-wheeling. 
In very hilly country, certainly not free-wheeling. 
Wore out brakes. But in merely rolling country it 
was another matter. He couldn’t honestly say. He 
ceased ruminating, discovering that people were 
waiting for him to answer. 

“I guess I don’t feel very strongly either way,” 
he admitted, miserably. 

They all looked at him in surprise. Then some¬ 
body got up and put a record on the phonograph. 
It was a thing with a long thumping passage in it. 
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The psychiatrist from Baltimore listened for a 
while and then spoke with decision. 

“Not for me,” he said. “Up to then I’ll struggle 
for you, but there has to be some peace in the music 
you play at my funeral. No more struggle.” His 
hostess just looked at him. 

“Do you call that struggle?” she inquired, with 
the scathing tone possible between close friends. 
“Can’t you tell that that is triumph? Just tri¬ 
umph?” 

Mr. North, to whom it was thumping, listened 
with a lonely detachment while every one else be¬ 
gan to argue. Was it struggle, or wasn’t it struggle? 
Debate raged about Mr. North, nobody trying to 
draw him in, and he felt more and more numb. He 
perceived that there was something the matter with 
him. He was shut off from a grand turmoil of emo¬ 
tions. He didn’t love, didn’t hate. But he must hate 
something. He tried to think of something he 
hated. There were vegetable plates, of course. He 
hated them, all right. But he didn’t see how he 
could work them into the conversation. 

He found himself absurdly hoping that vege- 
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table plates would arise and give him a chance to 
take a stand. But the conversation did not touch 
vegetarianism. The virtues of Italian opera were 
disputed and there was a brisk battle over “The 
Fountain.” Both subjects left Mr. North cold. He 
despaired. Alone and cold he drifted, ready to 
snap back if the chance came. It didn’t come. Fi¬ 
nally it was time to mention okra and go home. 
His stand on okra was small satisfaction. He had 
only bluffed. He didn’t really feel about okra, 
couldn’t even remember it. He thought and 
thought, and finally okra came to him. It was a 
pale vegetable, came in small discs, and had, so far 
as he could recall, no taste whatever. In short, he 
thought drearily, rather like himself, except that 
he didn’t come in discs. 
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X 

SPRING’S GABARDINE 

Mrs. North came home with a new pair of shoes 
and showed them to Mr. North. He felt, and ex¬ 
pressed, suitable admiration. They were, he said, 
swell shoes and would go well with things. He 
urged Mrs. North to try them on, and when she 
did he again expressed approval, saying how well 
they looked on her feet. Then he stopped, having 
exhausted the subject, and became conscious that 
Mrs. North was waiting for something more. He 
looked carefully at the shoes again and said they 
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were certainly nice-looking. 

“You don’t see anything about them, then?” 
Mrs. North said. He looked even more carefully. 
They were pleasant black shoes, with medium 
heels and tiny bows on the front. He said that he 
had noticed the bows and thought them very be¬ 
coming to the shoes. 

“But they look like just any shoes to you?” Mrs. 
North said. “You don’t see it?” 

Mr. North did everything but get down on the 
floor to look. Mrs. North took one of them off and 
showed it to him. He examined it with even greater 
care. He nodded vaguely over it. 

“Well,” he said. “Well-” 

“There’s something pretty special about them,” 
Mrs. North explained. “They’re not like just any 
shoes.” She waited expectantly, but Mr. North 
could feel that she was a little dashed. He was very 
sorry. 

Mrs. North shook her head sadly and said he 
was, after all, just like a man and she would have 
to explain it. 

“Any woman would see it in a moment,” she 
said. “It’s the gabardine.” 
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Mr. North merely echoed. Mrs. North took the 
shoe from him and pointed and said, “See? The 
little strip of gabardine around the tops,” she said. 
“It isn’t all suede, see? It’s suede up to here, and 
then it’s gabardine. Did you ever see anything so 
clever?” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “that is something, cer¬ 
tainly.” But he knew his tone wasn’t right. Mrs. 
North looked at him and shook her head again. 
She asked if it really didn’t mean anything to him. 
He said, rather ashamed, that it didn’t. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “it just makes all the 
difference, that’s all. It makes them spring shoes, 
too.” 

Mr. North said, “Oh.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. North said, “I can wear them 
now and they’re winter shoes, but next spring there 
will be the gabardine and they’ll be spring shoes. 
Isn’t that clever? It’s just as if I had got two pairs of 
shoes, because everything’s going to be gabardine 
next spring. And then these shoes will be just 
right.” 

“Everything’s going to be gabardine?” Mr. North 
said. 
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Mrs. North said, “Of course.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. North. “How did you know?” 
“The man told me about it,” Mrs. North said. 
“When I bought the shoes. That’s why I bought 
them, really.” 

Mr. North just said, “Oh.” 
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XI 

DOMESTIC SETBACK 

The Norths needed bookshelves—just a few simple 
bookshelves, to put books on. Nothing, they 
agreed, spectacular. Merely something to absorb 
the overflow on the closet shelf, which had that 
morning overflowed—in the shape of “Abraham 
Lincoln: 1809-1858,” by Albert J. Beveridge, Vol. 
II—and hit Mr. North on the back of the head 
when he was picking up his shoes. This was Mr. 
North’s first contact with Mr. Beveridge and it 
made an impression. Mrs. North had a man in 
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mind for the shelves. She found his card in her 
purse—A. N. De Marco & Co., Carpenters, Cabi¬ 
net Makers & Gen’l Contractors, Jobbing and Al¬ 
terations our Specialty. 

Mr. De Marco was a young man with a quick 
smile. He beamed intelligently as the problem was 
explained to him—some simple shelves, in this 
room, there and there, at either end of the bed. 
“Sure,” said Mr. De Marco. “I understand.” To 
prove it he stood on a chair and indicated with his 
finger a spot about three inches below the ceiling. 
“About so high,” he said. “Sure, I understand.” 
Mrs. North looked doubtfully at the indication, 
which remained, the wall being whiter than Mr. 
De Marco’s finger. She shook her head. “Lower,” 
she said, “much lower.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. De Marco. “I understand.” He 
climbed back on the chair and made a new spot six 
inches under the first. He smiled happily at Mrs. 
North, clearly feeling that they were now en rap¬ 
port. 

Mrs. North shook her head again. She pushed 
aside the chair and made her own indication some 
five feet above the floor. Her indication did not 
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show up so well. “There,” she said. “About so 
high/’ Mr. De Marco was not dashed. “Sure,” he 
said. “I—” 

Mr. North, who had been brooding, suddenly 
interrupted. 

“We want them staggered, don’t we?” he in¬ 
quired. Mrs. North looked at him. 

“Staggered?” she repeated, formidably. “Stag¬ 
gered?” 

Mr. De Marco, on the other hand, nodded in 
pleased agreement. Mr. North waved his hand 
vaguely in the air, Mrs. North and Mr. De Marco 
watching him with interest. Mrs. North got the 
idea. 

“You mean set back,” she said. “Like buildings.” 

“Set back or staggered,” said Mr. North. “It 
comes to the same thing.” 

“Staggered is traffic,” Mrs. North replied coldly. 
Mr. De Marco looked from one to the other and 
smiled. He seemed to feel that it was time he got 
back into things. 

“Sure,” he said. “I understand.” Both the 
Norths looked at him, a little resentfully. He 
nodded. “This way,” he explained. He waved his 
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hand in the air, up and back and up and back. 4 ‘Un¬ 
even/’ he suggested, and smiled. He looked at the 
Norths and they looked at him. “I’ll draw it,” he 
offered. He took out a small pad of pink paper and 
two inches of yellow pencil and went to work. 
After a time he handed the paper to Mrs. North. 
“See?” he said. “I understand.” Mr. North looked 
over his wife’s shoulder. 

“It staggers the wrong way,” he objected. “It 
ought to stagger toward the bed.” 

“This way?” questioned Mrs. North, doubt¬ 
fully, waving her hand again. Mr. North shook his 
head. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “Maybe I’d 
better draw it.” He got a sheet of gray paper and a 
black pencil and drew. He showed the result to 
Mrs. North, who looked at it blankly. “We don’t 
seem to be talking about the same thing, some¬ 
how,” she said. “Maybe I’d better draw it.” She 
found a sheet of white paper and a fountain 
pen. Mr. North showed his production to Mr. 
De Marco, who was again producing on his own. 
Mr. De Marco for the first time admitted doubt. 

“Sure,” he said. “I understand. But there won’t 
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be any room for books/’ He looked around anx¬ 
iously and found a book. He unfolded a long rule 
and measured it. “See?” he said. “Six inches. It 
won’t go in.” 

“Won’t go in where?” inquired Mr. North, 
frankly puzzled. Mr. De Marco pointed. 

“It’s not supposed to go in there,” said North. 
“That’s solid.” Mr. De Marco looked at it again, 
wonderingly. 

“Oh, sure,” he said. But his smile was vague. 
“Where does it go, then?” he asked, after a mo¬ 
ment of thought. Mr. North showed him. “It can’t 
go there. That’s the bed.” Mr. De Marco was final. 
“Let me show you.” 

But Mrs. North claimed attention. She laid her 
sketch on the table. “Now,” she commanded, “look 
here!” 

The two men looked, first at the sketch and then 
at each other. Mr. North turned the sketch around 
and looked at it again. “Do you see?” Mrs. North 
asked hopefully. 

“No,” said North, “I don’t.” 

“Sure,” said De Marco. “I understand.” But 
there was something in his voice. 
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“Now, look/’ Mrs. North directed, pointing 
with her pencil. “There’s the bed.” The two nod¬ 
ded. “There’s the base with two doors and shelves 
inside.” She looked at Mr. North, who shook his 
head. “The shelves don’t show, of course,” Mrs. 
North explained, and did not look at Mr. North. 
He started to say something and changed his mind. 
“Here’s the first setback,” Mrs. North continued, 
pointing. “The first setback from the front. Six 
inches. And here’s the first setback from the side. 
Four inches. And here—” 

“Listen,” said North. “What do you call the 
front?” Mrs. North pointed. 

“That’s the side,” said North, positively. “Isn’t 
it?” 

He sought confirmation of De Marco. The man 
whose odd specialty was jobbing and alterations 
shook his head. “I don’t get it,” he admitted. 
“That side’s solid.” 

Both the Norths looked at him. “What side?” 
pleaded Mrs. North. 

De Marco produced his sketch. “There,” he 
said. “See, it’s solid.” 
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Mrs. North looked at it. She shook her head, 
sadly. “I don’t understand that at all,” she ad¬ 
mitted. “I don’t see the setback.” De Marco 
pointed. “That’s not a setback,” said Mrs. North. 
De Marco looked at her and a shadow passed across 
his face. 

“I’ll show you,” he said, throwing back his 
shoulders. Mr. North returned to his architecture, 
and, after a moment of watching De Marco, who 
had embarked on a completely new version, Mrs. 
North went back to hers. They worked steadily, oc¬ 
casionally leaning back to wave their hands in the 
air. Then Mr. North spoke. 

“Six inches, wasn’t it?” he questioned. 

“What?” Mrs. North asked. 

“The stagger. Away from the bed at the end.” 

“I thought that was going to be twenty inches,” 
Mrs. North said. She went over and looked at 
her husband’s sketch. “Oh, that!” she exclaimed. 
“That’s eight inches up.” 

“It’s sidewise, not up,” North corrected. 

“Sidewise toward the back,” said Mrs. North, 
earnestly. Both men glared at her. 
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“I tell you,” said North. “Let’s put them all to¬ 
gether.” They put them all together and looked at 
them. 

“It doesn’t seem to be the same thing at all, does 
it?” Mrs. North’s voice was hopeless. The others 
had to admit that it didn’t. “I mean,” Mrs. North 
went on, “is it going to set back from the side away 
from the bed or from the bed or from out here?” 
Mrs. North went to the middle of the room to in¬ 
dicate “out here.” 

Mr. North, after looking at her a moment, tore 
up his sketch. “Listen,” he said. “I’ve got to go to 
work.” 

The others looked at him as though they did not 
quite understand. “Don’t you want a bookcase?” 
De Marco asked. North nodded vigorously. 

“Sure we want a bookcase,” he said, heartily. 
“You call us up, see? This is Wednesday. You call 
us up Monday. We’ll talk it over. We—we might 
want to make some changes.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. De Marco, running his hand 
through his hair. “I understand.” He opened a 
closet door abstractedly, appeared not at all sur¬ 
prised, tried another door, and vanished. Mr. 
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North, seeing the closet open, put back upon the 
shelf the second volume of Mr. Beveridge’s admir¬ 
able, if somewhat detailed, life of Lincoln. 
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XII 

SWIG OF PINS 

With the slightly worried conviction that there 
were other things he ought to be doing, but too 
fascinated to give heed to conscience, Mr. North 
sat down to watch the man cut out the slipcover. 
He watched in great admiration, and considerable 
concern, as he always watches men who come in to 
repair the telephone, put in new sash cords, or 
relay the carpet after it has been cleaned. 

The slipcover man was one of the best Mr. 
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North had ever watched. Much more fun than 
even the carpet man, although the carpet man had 
been pretty exciting. The slipcover man made Mr. 
North even more uneasy than the carpet man, 
about whose ability to stretch the carpet enough to 
fill in a gap around the hearth he had worried 
earnestly. The slipcover man, who was unexpect¬ 
edly tall and athletic, frightened Mr. North every 
time he took up the shears. Mr. North knew what 
the material cost a yard, and the man was pretty 
nonchalant about it. He snipped away with a 
grand air which convinced Mr. North that he 
would surely snip in the wrong place, to the em¬ 
barrassment of every one. 

Mr. North just managed not to say anything 
about it, although he made slight catching sounds 
in his throat when the man went gleefully around 
what Mr. North was sure were pretty dangerous 
corners. It occurred to Mr. North that there was 
nothing quite so final as a pair of scissors, which 
led him to some vague thought of the Fates and 
somewhat took his mind off the danger which 
threatened the slipcovers. After a time he was even 
able to conclude, philosophically, that the man 
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knew what he was doing. He acted sure enough of 
himself, anyway. 

The method, Mr. North observed, was to pin a 
piece of the material to the chair, very carefully 
and with a lot of pins. Then you cut away what 
you didn’t want. It took a lot of pins, certainly. As 
Mr. North watched, the slipcover man got up from 
his knees and went over to a table where he had 
put a box of pins. He reached in and took a hand¬ 
ful. Then he threw back his head, for all the world 
as if he were taking a drink, and tossed the pins 
into his mouth. It took a moment or two for the 
full horror of this new peril to come over Mr. 
North. It came when he saw that the man moved 
the pins around in his mouth, exactly as if he were 
savoring them before swallowing. Mr. North knew 
quite well that the man wasn’t going to swallow 
them, but he watched the man’s throat fearfully. 

Mr. North quickly tried to think of something 
else, but nothing else really took. Whatever pleas¬ 
anter thought appeared in Mr. North’s mind, it 
was at once swept away by the horrible vision of 
the man swallowing all those pins. Even one of 
those pins would be pretty bad, Mr. North sus- 
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pected. He would hate to have one going down his 
throat. Half-consciously, he felt his own throat 
tenderly, reassuring it. Then, to his sudden hor¬ 
ror, he swallowed. 

It was half the flicker of an instant before Mr. 
North realized that the pins were not, after all, in 
his mouth, but in that flicker he suffered an acute 
freezing sensation along the spine. He was just 
getting over that when the man got up and took 
another swig of pins. Involuntarily, Mr. North 
cleared his throat and swallowed. The man looked 
at him pleasantly. 

“Say something?” the man inquired, through 
the pins. 

Mr. North shook his head quickly, not daring to 
speak. The slightest tremor in the air, he felt, 
might disturb the pins in the man’s mouth, al¬ 
ready doubtless trembling on the verge from the 
disturbance of the man’s speech. Mr. North shud¬ 
dered to think of the temerity of a man who could 
talk with pins in his mouth or, for that matter, do 
anything but concentrate on the pins. Then Mr. 
North swallowed again. This time he did not think 
the pins were in his own mouth. It occurred to 
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him, instead, that swallowing is a very contagious 
action and that, seeing him swallow, the slipcover 
man might be moved to swallow in turn. So think¬ 
ing, Mr. North swallowed once more. He put up 
a hand quickly to hide the movements in his throat. 
The man was now working with his face toward 
Mr. North, so that he would see any swallows that 
occurred. Mr. North swallowed. 

He had barely concluded that swallow when an¬ 
other came on. Mr. North swallowed quickly and 
tried to think of something else. What he immedi¬ 
ately thought of was how it hurt to swallow in 
the dentist’s chair when your mouth was wide open 
and full of things. Mr. North thereupon swallowed 
several times in rapid succession. Then, to stop the 
swallowing, he cleared his throat violently. The 
man jumped, and Mr. North had a horrible feel¬ 
ing of guilt. Jumping with all those pins. Then 
Mr. North swallowed again. His throat began to 
ache from its unwonted activity. Mr. North kept 
on swallowing, in dull hopelessness, and his throat 
got tireder and tireder. Then he coughed violently. 

Red in the face, Mr. North got up and went into 
another room. He got a drink of water and drank 
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it slowly, trying not to think of pins. After he had 
finished, he went still further away from the slip¬ 
cover man and read a book. After a while he man¬ 
aged to get his mind on the book and his swallows 
became less frequent. Away from the sight of the 
slipcover man, fear of pins died out in Mr. North. 
He was quite normal again when the man finally 
came by on his way out. Mr. North was merely 
curious. 

“Look,” said Mr. North, “do you ever swallow 
any of them? Pins, I mean?” 

The man looked at Mr. North in some surprise. 

“Never have yet,” he said. “Never even thought 
of it.” 

He opened the door. 

“It makes some people kind of nervous, though,” 
the slipcover man said, with what Mr. North 
thought was a touch of condescension in his tone. 
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IN A DULL-GOLD FRAME 

Mrs. North, after looking at the room thought¬ 
fully for several weeks, decided that what it needed 
was a picture. The decorator who gets things for 
her came up to study the room, and said he 
thought so, too, and had the very thing in a beau¬ 
tiful dull-gold frame. Mr. North, when things 
reached this point, stood behind the decorator and 
waved his arms wildly at Mrs. North, making also 
startled jerks with his head and forming enormous 
“No’s” with his lips. Mrs. North watched him with 
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affectionate interest. She told the decorator that 
she wasn’t quite sure Mr. North would like it, but 
to send it up so they could see. 

Mr. North looked at her, afterward, and she said 
that of course she knew he wouldn’t, but that there 
would be no harm in looking at it. At these words 
Mr. North, who knows his own weakness in such 
matters and has for some years watched with faintly 
surprised eyes the steady accumulation of things 
there would be no harm in looking at, merely 
gulped. The picture came, with a celerity which 
amazed them both, that same afternoon. It had a 
beautiful dull-gold frame. 

The rest of the picture was unexpected to Mr. 
North. Inside the frame was the likeness of a man 
he had never seen before. The man had a white 
collar with points that came up around his chin, a 
black stock, and a good deal of hair around the 
edges of his face. Mrs. North had put it up where 
the light fell on it, and as Mr. North regarded it 
she regarded him. For several minutes Mr. North 
said nothing. 

“You see?” said Mrs. North. “You see how well 
it goes?” 
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Mr. North said, “Huh?” intelligently, and then 
removed his mind from the preoccupation which 
had overcome it. He looked at the frame, which 
matched the gold of the frame on the mirror, and 
could see that it did go. 

“It does something,” said Mrs. North, and 
moved three feet to her right. She beckoned Mr. 
North and he went over. He nodded gravely. It did 
do something. Mr. North started to say as much, 
but the remark which emerged was not what he 
expected. 

“Who is it?” said Mr. North. 

Mrs. North looked at him in unaffected sur¬ 
prise. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “what a question! 
Who is it, he says!” Mr. North knew that method 
of old, however, and felt a little stronger. 

“Well,” he said, “who?” 

“Look,” said Mrs. North. “It’s a picture. It gives 
the room depth. Over above the sofa.” Mrs. North 
waved. “It needs depth,” said Mrs. North. Mr. 
North looked at the space doubtfully. He resisted 
the change of the subject and resisted an inclina¬ 
tion to question Mrs. North about “depth.” 
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“Look,” said Mr. North. “I wish you’d listen to 
me a moment. It’s not just a picture. It’s a picture 
of some one. Who is it a picture of? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

Mrs. North looked at him in surprise again. 
Then she waved him aside, gently. She said he 
didn’t understand. 

“It’s the picture we’re talking about,” she said. 
“It isn’t that it’s a picture of somebody. That 
doesn’t matter.” 

Mr. North began to feel excited. He said of 
course it mattered. 

“Look,” he said. “If we’re going to hang it up, 
we’d have to know who it was. You can’t hang just 
any man over the sofa. It’s a portrait. You can’t just 
go hanging portraits of strange people about.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “wouldn’t you hang a 
Sargent? Wouldn’t you hang a Rembrandt? If some¬ 
body gave them to you for—” Mrs. North paused, 
having puzzled herself. “For saving their life,” she 
said, triumphantly. 

This presented a sudden, amazing image to Mr. 
North, and before he could stop himself he said, 
“From what?” with acute interest. Then he shook 
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his head angrily, while Mrs. North looked bewil¬ 
dered. 

“Listen,” said Mr. North, indignantly. “Let me 
talk. You’re getting us all mixed up. You’re not 
arguing this is a Sargent, are you?” 

Mrs. North said of course she wasn’t. She said 
that that was the most ridiculous thing she had 
ever heard of. A Sargent indeed! Mr. North ran 
his fingers through his hair. 

Mrs. North moved over to the other side of the 
picture and regarded it abstractedly. Mr. North 
pulled himself together. Then he saw a way out. 
He said he was glad Mrs. North had brought that 
up. He said that that was, precisely, the point. 

“If it was a Sargent, it would be all right,” he 
said. “You could hang a Sargent, whoever it was 
of.” He had a sinking realization that his sentence 
structure was falling away under him, but kept on. 
He said that that was the whole point, it wasn’t a 
Sargent. 

“Well, I should say not,” said Mrs. North, mov¬ 
ing back several paces and putting her head on one 
side. “The idea of your insisting it was a Sargent!” 
Mr. North ran the fingers of his other hand 
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through his hair and said, “Steady, boy, steady,” 
to himself. Then he said that he apparently wasn’t 
making himself clear. He said that he was trying 
to say that they couldn’t hang a portrait of some¬ 
body they didn’t know, unless of course, it was by 
an artist that everybody knew. He said if she would 
only stop and think, she’d see it. 

“Anybody can own a work of art,” he said, care¬ 
fully and more or less to himself. “Works of art 
don’t belong to anybody.” He looked at Mrs. 
North to see what she made of that and discovered, 
to his surprise, that she seemed to be listening. 
There was a thoughtful expression on her face. 
The discovery inspired him. He said, with the sud¬ 
den belief that he had got it, that there were two 
kinds of portraits. 

“Look,” he said. “It’s this way. There are por¬ 
traits that are pictures, and when people look at 
them, they are surprised and delighted and say, 
maybe, ‘My God!’ And then there are the other 
kind, and people say, ‘Who is it?’ This is a who-is-it, 
and you can’t hang who-is-its in a room unless it’s 
their room.” 

He looked at Mrs. North eagerly, hopefully. He 
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could see that something had distracted her from 
the picture, and thought it might be what he was 
saying. 

“You know/’ said Mrs. North, “I just thought 
of something that we hadn’t taken into account 
when we said we’d take the picture.” Mr. North 
repressed a quick start and listened. “We can’t pos¬ 
sibly take it,” said Mrs. North, sadly. Mr. North 
started to speak. He started to say that he— 

“We couldn’t put it up,” said Mrs. North, “be¬ 
cause people would think it was an ancestor. We 
couldn’t be all the time telling people it wasn’t an 
ancestor.” 

Mr. North looked at her, and then he looked at 
her again. Then a kind of admiration spread over 
him. 

“You know,” said Mr. North, “I really believe 
you’re right.” 

Mrs. North nodded and said she had been sure 
he would, when he thought about it. 
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XIV 

ONE COMES QUIETLY 

“And so,” said Mrs. North’s sister, “I’ll take the 
key and let myself in, very quietly. I’ll be pretty 
late, I expect. But I won’t disturb you—I want you 
both to go to bed just when you would anyway, be¬ 
cause I don’t want to be a bother.” 

The Norths assured her that she could never be 
a bother and that they would go to bed just as 
though they had no guest, never worrying about 
her for a moment. They wouldn’t, in short, let her 
be any trouble at all. “She’s really a nice guest,” 
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said Mrs. North, after she had gone. “No trouble. 
She doesn’t make you feel you ought to fuss over 
her, does she?” Mr. North agreed that she was a 
nice guest and didn’t expect fuss. “And I know 
she’ll come in just as quietly,” said Mrs. North. 
“We’ll never hear her.” Mr. North was sure of it. 

The Norths went to a theater and came home 
and talked a while and went to bed. Mr. North was 
dozing off when Mrs. North awakened him to say 
that perhaps it would be thoughtful of them to 
leave a light on in the hall, so her sister wouldn’t 
have to come into a dark apartment. “I hate to 
come into a completely dark apartment, don’t 
you?” asked Mrs. North. Mr. North said, “Yuh” 
sleepily and turned on the light. Then he returned 
to bed and within a few minutes heard Mrs. North 
breathing peacefully on the other side of the room. 
He dozed. Then he woke up. It was one-thirty by 
his wristwatch, which had an illuminated dial one 
could see if one stared at it, relentlessly, for about 
ten minutes. 

“I suppose she’s come in, quietly, and never 
waked us,” he thought. He decided just to have a 
look around. The hall light was still burning and 
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the door of his sister-in-law’s room was open. She 
hadn’t come in yet, after all. Mr. North went back 
to bed. He dozed again and woke up excitedly, 
thinking he heard something. He heard nothing. 
He dozed and awoke to another faint rustle. That 
would be the sister-in-law coming in quietly. He 
waited, but there was no further sound, except for 
several good loud sounds. Mr. North found that 
he did not mind them at all. A good loud sound 
was all right; it was the little sounds that bothered 
him. He buried his head in the pillow, deciding to 
go to sleep. He lay for a moment and then sud¬ 
denly thrashed over. 

“Damn it all,” said Mr. North to himself. “I 
wish that girl would come in and get it over. I wish 
she’d come in and drop a brick and have done with 
it.” Mr. North knew, now, that she would wake 
him when she came, if she rode in on a thistle. He 
heard some one open the door downstairs and 
come softly up. He sighed in relief. The some one 
went on up the stairs. Mr. North swore. He knew 
it was no use going to sleep again, but he went to 
sleep, uneasily. A breeze set the shade-pull rubbing 
softly against the window-pane. He was instantly 
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awake. He listened a long time before he identified 
the sound as not a sister-in-law. The next time he 
was awakened by the electric refrigerator’s muffled 
snort as it resumed its vigil. He jumped half out of 
bed. 

“Oh, damn it!” said Mr. North. “Damn it!” 

He dozed off again, sleeping as a man might 
perilously sleep on the top rail of a rail fence. 
After a time he was awakened, from exasperating 
dreams, by a soft rustling sound outside the door 
to the apartment. He just avoided screaming; with 
a desperate effort of will he kept himself still and 
rigid. That was the sister-in-law now. And, God, 
was she being quiet! 

Mr. North kept himself in hand and listened. 
The soft rustling outside continued. He tried to 
identify it—was she getting her key out of her bag 
or was she looking for it on the carpet or was she 
merely wriggling inside her clothes? He waited for 
the sound of the key in the lock. And waited. He 
squirmed. 

“My God,” he demanded of himself, “why 
doesn’t she open it?” He ground his teeth. If she 
did not put that key in that lock by the time he 
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counted ten he would go—he would just go, that 
was all. Probably straight up. One—two—three— 
fo— 

She put the key in the lock, very quietly. The 
key seemed at least a foot long, and he heard the 
gentle scraping of each tenth-inch of it as it entered 
the keyhole. Then she began to turn the key. Mr. 
North found his mind running ahead of her. After 
a time there would be a click. Mr. North waited, 
grimly. He would count. One—two— click! It was 
so loud it made him jump. Now she would open 
the door gently. First there would be a tiny click 
and then a gentle rubbing and then— There was a 
tiny click. She was opening the door. She was open¬ 
ing the door and she was opening the door and she 
was opening the door and— Mr. North dug his fin¬ 
gernails into his palms. After a while she would 
step in, on tiptoes. Then she would shut the door. 
Mr. North winced at the thought. 

Mr. North heard the faint touch of her slipper 
on the rug inside. Now she would close the door. 
Rub, rub, rub, swish, squeak, rub, rub— Soon now 
there would be another click. Mr. North clutched 
the bedclothes in anticipation. Click! Mr. North 
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convulsively pulled the bedclothes off his feet. 
Now she would come along the hall, tiptoe, tiptoe, 
tiptoe. He waited, breathless. She came. Oh, so 
lightly! She came quietly as any mouse. And Mr. 
North could have heard a snail trampling over vel¬ 
vet. There was a muffled “poup.” That was her 
slipper’s contact with the rug. “Poup.” She would 
make two more and she would be off the rug onto 
the bare floor. Then she would take two more steps 
and strike the squeaking board. One never missed 
it. One step, two steps. Now! Another step. Mr. 
North subsided, punctured. She had missed it. 
Squeak! She had found it. 

It startled her, apparently. For the first time she 
showed hesitation. She remained on the board and 
squeaked. She was afraid if she went on there would 
be louder squeaks. She was, Mr. North realized, 
going to wait where she was until they had had 
time to drop off again, supposing the sound had 
wakened them. 4 ‘If she stays there any longer I 
shall go out and kill her,” Mr. North promised 
himself, coldly. “Kill her!” The words had a re¬ 
freshing sound. She stepped off just in time. She 
went on, very slowly, because the boards sounded 
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so. Click. Long pause. Click. Then another—and 
—another. Mr. North tore his hair. 

“Oh, damn it, damn it!” Mr. North shouted in 
his mind. “Why doesn’t she walk? Why doesn’t she 
put her foot down? Bang! Bang!” Mr. North made 
loud sounds in his mind with each tiny click. The 
sister-in-law crept on. Now she would be opposite 
the telephone; now she would be almost to the 
light switch; now—Mr. North prayed she would 
fall, with a loud clatter. But she did not fall. She 
stopped. 

“What the hell?” demanded Mr. North of him¬ 
self. Then he realized. She would turn off the hall 
light before she went to bed. She was considerate. 
When she pushed the tumbler down it would click. 
She would try to keep it from clicking. She was 
pushing it down now, very slowly so it wouldn’t 
click. It would go down and down and then, all at 
once, it would click. No one could keep it from 
clicking. It would click now. Mr. North braced 
himself and waited. There was no click. He was 
furious. He kept on waiting—waiting for an ele¬ 
phant to crash through a stone wall; for a pile- 
driver to hit a pile. He was waiting and waiting. 
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Then he realized. Somehow she had turned it off 
without a click, or left it on. She had gone on to 
her room while he waited for the click. It was over. 
She had come in quietly. Now he could go to sleep. 
He began to float. “Thank God,” said Mr. North, 
dreamily, to himself. “Thank God.” 

Then it clicked. He woke, writhing. She had 
been there all that time, waiting to click! 

“Boo!” shouted Mr. North at the top of his 
voice, hysterically. “Boo! Boo!” 
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XV 

COMMANDEERED 

Mrs. North had long harbored a secret convic¬ 
tion that it would be fun to be commandeered. 
Stopped by red lights, she frequently thought how 
exciting it would be to dash past them with patrol¬ 
men on her running-boards, sounding her horn 
furiously like a fire truck. She visioned herself 
twisting through traffic at unprecedented speeds 
on the track of marauders—making, however, the 
stipulation that they should not be shooting ma- 
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rauders. Mrs. North felt that dodging bullets was 
something no cop should ask of a lady. 

She read of unfortunate taxi-drivers who risked 
their lives in the stern chases through crowded 
streets so frequently undertaken by the police, 
testing their courage and the courage of innocent 
bystanders. Conventionally, she shook her head 
with other motorists when such matters were dis¬ 
cussed; conventionally, she expressed the hope that 
nothing of the kind would ever happen to her. But 
to herself she wished that some day it would hap¬ 
pen to her—just a little, anyway. In two years of 
driving, however, it never did, although at one 
time or another almost everything else did, includ¬ 
ing broken clutch bearings and stirring debates 
with truck-drivers. 

During those years, cops, instead of beckoning 
her on to deeds of daring, treated her with almost 
insulting gentleness and care, as thought she were 
something which might break unless carefully han¬ 
dled. They shook their heads chidingly at her, on 
occasion, but always with the gentle smiles one 
reserves for children and other provoking, but lov¬ 
able, manifestations of the life force. This attitude 
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kept Mrs. North out of not a little trouble and she 
was grateful, though at the same time rather an¬ 
noyed. She wanted to be treated as an equal. 

Once, to be sure, it seemed that her wish was 
about to be gratified. She was standing in a line of 
cars in a side street and a policeman came up. 

“Where you goin’, lady?” he inquired. Mrs. 
North said she was going uptown. She waited, for 
a moment believing the Law was about to step in. 

“You’re not goin’ to Brooklyn, then?” asked the 
cop, a little sadly. 

“No,” said Mrs. North. “I never go to Brook¬ 
lyn,” she added, as an afterthought. The cop 
sighed. 

“If you was goin’ to Brooklyn you could give me 
a lift,” he suggested. “I’m goin’ to Brooklyn and if 
you was goin’ to Brooklyn you could take me, see?” 
But it was not a command. Mrs. North said she was 
sorry. The cop said that was all right if she really 
wasn’t goin’ to Brooklyn, where he was goin’, and 
went back to sound out another motorist, who 
wasn’t going to Brooklyn either. The cop looked 
a good deal more like a tired man than like the 
Law. 
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On the day of the real commandeering, how¬ 
ever, Mrs. North was thinking only, and somewhat 
drearily, of having her hair waved. It was a bright 
and cheerful day, the motor was running smoothly, 
and she was merely going up Fifth Avenue toward 
a hairdresser. Romance was pretty dead. Mrs. 
North was annoyed. Everything was dull and noth¬ 
ing of the least interest ever happened. She twisted 
the rear-vision mirror until she could look into it 
and pulled her hat lower over one eye, recalling 
that she disapproved of hats over one eye. She 
pushed the mirror back indignantly and the driver 
behind honked. She started up. Then a policeman 
stepped from the sidewalk and held up a detaining 
hand. He climbed aboard and Mrs. North realized 
with a thrill that he was actually on the running- 
board. It had happened. 

“I want that blond roadster,” he said. “Can you 
catch that blond roadster for me, lady?” 

Mrs. North felt the doubt in his voice. She 
started with a lurch. 

“I’ll get it,” she promised. “Where is it?” 

The policeman pointed up the Avenue. Mrs. 
North saw the roadster then, as it swung far to the 
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left and passed a couple of busses. It was a very 
large roadster and Mrs. North’s is a very small one. 
But she gripped the wheel and stepped on the gas. 

“Is he going to shoot?” she inquired, in what she 
wanted to be a tone of detached interest. But her 
excitement broke through. She was actually com¬ 
mandeered, at last! Probably the big blond road¬ 
ster had been robbing a bank. It was two blocks 
ahead now, and going fast. Mrs. North set grimly 
about doing all the things she had always wanted 
to do. She hit a bump without slowing down—for 
what were springs in moments such as these?—and 
the cop bounced high into the air. When Mrs. 
North’s car hits a bump people on the sidewalk 
stop to watch. 

“Naw,” said the cop, when he came down, still 
on the running-board. “Nobody’s gonna shoot you, 
lady.” But Mrs. North did not believe him. They 
always shot, and she waited, cringing a little, for 
the first bullet. But she kept on going. She sailed 
out after a bus, blithely ignoring the hoots of the 
cab behind and a slight scraping sound from the 
rear. She started to make faces at the cab-driver in 
the rear-vision mirror, but she had pushed it too 
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far back and was rather pained to discover that it 
reflected only the face of the cop. He also looked 
rather pained, she thought. She smiled to show that 
she was not making faces at him, recalled that she 
was the Law and must be serious, and forged 
ahead. 

She banged the horn button heartily as she 
forged. She skirted a truck which had been plan¬ 
ning a left turn and the driver swung back in hor¬ 
ror. She shooed a taxicab from her path with fran¬ 
tic snorts, startled a sedan from Vermont with four 
children in the rear seat by swooping in front of it, 
and beamed at the patrolman. The patrolman, she 
thought, looked rather white. 

“All right?” she called, as one companion in 
peril to another, and swerved between a taxi and 
the curb. The beginning of a smile on the face of 
the cop subsided. The blond roadster wasn’t shoot¬ 
ing and she was having a grand time. She was do¬ 
ing, at last, precisely as instinct prompted. Her 
policeman, hanging on grimly, blew his whistle at 
the blond roadster, now less than a block ahead. 
But the car immediately in front stopped, instead, 
and Mrs. North swerved to avoid it. The police- 
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man bit down hard on his whistle and blew it 
again, involuntarily. 

Then, just as the chase seemed ended, the lights 
changed. Instinctively, Mrs. North stepped on the 
brake pedal. The cop, who had been trusting to 
one hand, was taken by surprise. He swung out 
and around, appearing suddenly flat against the 
windshield. He and Mrs. North regarded each 
other through the glass. 

“Lady!” said the policeman. Mrs. North remem¬ 
bered that now lights meant nothing. She started 
quickly and the cop swung back into place. A 
railway-express truck was crossing contentedly in 
front of her. Mrs. North, with wild hootings, swept 
in front of it. The cop suddenly appeared half over 
the side door. 

“Say!” gasped the cop. “Say, lady!” 

Mrs. North skirted two more taxicabs and 
skidded to a stop beside the blond roadster. A man 
and a girl in it regarded her pleasantly and Mrs. 
North looked back in bewilderment. She realized, 
suddenly, that the blond roadster had not known 
it was being chased. She looked at the cop in some 
reproach. The cop looked at her, as though he 
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were seeing her for the first time. Then he got 
down quickly and pushed back his cap. He mopped 
his forehead and continued to regard her. He 
seemed to have lost interest in the blond roadster. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, a little impatiently. 
“Here it is.” She nodded toward the roadster, 
which the cop considered as though he had never 
seen it before either. Then he recognized it and 
went over. He spoke, but his voice lacked convic¬ 
tion. 

“Well,” he said to the man in the roadster, 
“where’s the fire?” He paused and looked back at 
Mrs. North. He wiped his forehead again. In an 
unexpectedly mild tone he invited the roadster to 
pull over and have its license looked at. But he 
seemed to have little interest in the matter. 

He turned back to Mrs. North, who was wait¬ 
ing. 

“All right, lady,” he said. He seemed to be try¬ 
ing hard to smile. He swallowed. “Thanks, lady,” 
he said. “You sure stepped on it. You can go ahead 
now.” The cop seemed very chastened. Mrs. North 
wondered if he had made a mistake about the 
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blond car and whether it contained people with 
influence. 

“Was it all right?” she inquired. The policeman 
nodded. 

“Sure, lady, it was—it was . . He gave it up. 
“Go ahead, lady,” he repeated. She started to move 
off. “And lady,” he called after her, “lady, take it 
easy.” 
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XVI 

CASTLE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The four of them agreed they ought to have some 
place to get away to. “Things are likely to come to 
a pretty pass at any moment,” Mr. North said, and 
they all agreed solemnly. “What we need,” Mr. 
North added, “is a funk hole.” Mr. North’s 
brother-in-law sat up suddenly. “What?” he said. 
Mr. North repeated, and amplified. “A place to 
hide out in,” he said. “A place we can pull in after 
us, as it were. In case of Communism or technoc¬ 
racy.” 
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“I won’t wear the same dress for fifteen years,” 
said Mrs. North firmly. “Nobody’s going to make 
me.” Mr. North, enlivened by this comment, was 
about to take up the classic matter of the razor 
blades when his brother-in-law stopped him with 
a remark. “There’s the place up in New Hamp¬ 
shire,” said the brother-in-law, reflectively. “We 
could all go up there and live on next to nothing, I 
should think.” 

The place up in New Hampshire is a large, 
beautiful house, built for an early governor and 
come down to the Rogerses—Mrs. North’s sister 
and her husband—gradually, and with only one 
wing burned off. It is a lovely white house on a 
small farm, just too far from Boston for commut¬ 
ing and something of a problem to the Rogerses, 
who can’t afford to live in it and aren’t going to 
give it up until they have sunk their last cent in 
paint. 

The place in New Hampshire came into Mr. 
North’s thoughts like a rising sun. His eyes bright¬ 
ened. 

“Look!” he said. “Why don’t we? I mean, why 
don’t we all go up there and live? How much could 
we live on, do you suppose?” 
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“Well,” said Rogers, “we figured up the other 
day. We could do it on about fifteen hundred a 
year, I should think. Counting everything—repairs 
and painting and heat and everything.” 

Mr. North was startled. 

“But,” he said, “could we do that? The four of 
us, I mean. Are you sure it’s only fifteen hundred?” 

Mr. Rogers, it turned out, wasn’t quite so sure. 
Just roughly. But they could figure it up. Mr. 
North, excited, got pencil and paper. 

“Now,” he said, “we have to start with the fixed 
charges.” Mr. Rogers figured rapidly. “Say nine 
hundred,” he said. “Put down nine hundred. 
That’s repairs, insurance, and all those things.” 
Mr. North put down nine hundred. “Now,” said 
Mr. North, “food.” 

“Things are cheap up there,” said Mrs. Rogers, 
caught up in the thing. “We could live on about 
three dollars a week. Do you remember how cheap 
peas were, Bert?” Bert remembered. “I don’t like 
peas much,” he added. “Anyway, it would prob¬ 
ably be more than three dollars. Say seven.” 

“Say ten,” said Mr. North, generously. “Say five 
hundred a year. That makes fourteen hundred.” 
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Mrs. North, reclining happily in a wine-colored 
hostess gown, entered the conversation. 

“I want to take Elizabeth/’ she said. “Elizabeth 
makes such good cake.” 

Mr. North insisted that Elizabeth would cost 
too much. More than twice as much as the food, he 
pointed out. “We’ve got to cut out the fripperies,” 
he said, sternly. Elizabeth came in just then to get 
the glasses, and Mrs. North made a small, laughing 
sound. Elizabeth weighs rather over two hundred. 
“Just a frippery,” murmured Mrs. North, pleased. 
Mr. North frowned at her. “This is serious,” he 
said. “Things are happening.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Rogers, “we could raise 
a lot of things.” 

Mr. Rogers held up one hand. 

“Right now,” he said, “one thing’s got to be 
clear. I will not work in the garden.” 

Mrs. Rogers laughed. 

“It’s the worms,” she said. “He always goes away 
when he sees a worm.” 

Mr. North brought the conversation back. “It’s 
fourteen hundred now,” he said. “What else?” Mr. 
Rogers thought of heat. “How much coal do you 
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use?” Mr. North inquired, his pencil ready. 

“About three tons,” said Mr. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rogers sat up sharply. “They used to burn 
fifteen tons a winter,” she said. “This is New 
Hampshire we’re talking about. And even then it 
wasn’t very warm.” 

“It needs a new furnace,” said Rogers. 

“No new furnaces,” said Mr. North, decidedly. 
“We can’t afford a new furnace this year. How 
much does coal cost?” 

Nobody, it turned out, had any idea. Mr. North 
lumped it, figuring the heating at two hundred 
dollars a year. “Sixteen hundred now,” he said. 
“There must be a lot of other things.” 

Mrs. Rogers thought of laundry and Mr. Rogers 
thought of a man to keep the place up outside. “A 
cook,” said Mrs. North. “A frippery.” Mr. North 
himself thought of clothes. It ran things up. 

“We ought to paint this year,” said Rogers. Mr. 
North shook his head. “Afraid we can’t afford it 
till next year,” he said. Mr. North was very grave. 

“There’ll be a lot of incidentals,” Rogers said. 
“Better put down another thousand.” Mr. North 
put down another thousand and added. It came, 
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surprisingly, around thirty-five hundred. “Make 
it four thousand,” he said. “People always under¬ 
estimate things like this. We’ve got to count to¬ 
bacco, and things like that. So,” he continued, 
“we’ve got to have about four thousand. Say a hun¬ 
dred a week.” 

“It isn’t that much,” said Mrs. Rogers. 

Mr. North said they ought to be on the safe side. 
“Now, how are we going to make it?” Nobody said 
anything. Mr. North figured. “I could make fifty, 
maybe,” he said. “Or, say, seventy-five. Without 
coming into town, of course. We want to cut right 
loose from town.” 

“Well, I couldn’t make a cent,” said Rogers. 

Mr. North was only a little dashed. “All right,” 
he said, “we’ll make the rest out of the land. We’ll 
farm. We’ll raise vegetables and chickens.” He 
talked of chickens, painting a picture of contented 
hens. He could see it all. He talked on. 

Mrs. Rogers stirred, after a time, and whispered. 
“We ought to be going,” she said, looking at Mrs. 
North. Mr. North looked at her, too. She was sleep¬ 
ing, a pleased smile on her lips. “We must be go¬ 
ing,” Mrs. Rogers repeated. “After all, we’ve got 
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to work tomorrow/’ Mr. North looked at his wife 
and the quiet realism of her attitude invaded him. 
“Yes,” he said, “we’ve got to work tomorrow.” 
“It was a nice talk,” said Mrs. Rogers. 
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XVII 

MR. NORTH SNIFFS 

Mr. North did not reach entirely unaided his de¬ 
cision to buy Mrs. North a bottle of really nice per¬ 
fume for her birthday. A combination of circum¬ 
stances, prominent among them Mrs. North, 
urged him on. Mrs. North said if he really wanted 
to get her something, she hoped it wouldn’t be 
another cigarette case. Mr. North winced slightly. 
For some years he had got Mrs. North cigarette 
cases and she had accepted them pleasantly and not 
used them, continuing to take cigarettes from bat- 
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tered packages. Mr. North had accepted a cigarette 
from one of her packages once, and decided it 
tasted very much like the inside of a woman’s 
purse—confused and rather powdery. 

“I do need a bottle of really nice perfume,” Mrs. 
North said. Mr. North brightened inwardly, but 
preserved a calm exterior. He inquired what else 
she would like and made a long list, thinking 
maybe she would be fooled. Looking at her, he 
couldn’t tell, but he hoped that a lot of suggestions 
would confuse her about what she was really going 
to get. Then he went out to get the perfume. He 
had never purchased perfume, having been con¬ 
tent with simpler things. Silk stockings, mostly. 
But once he had been commissioned, when he said 
he was going to one of the stores, to get a powder- 
puff. It had embarrassed him greatly and he had 
come back with six, two sizes in each of three varie¬ 
ties, having collapsed completely when he discov¬ 
ered the complexity of the subject. 

Perfume, he thought, could hardly be as diffi¬ 
cult as powerpuffs. He entered a shop quite boldly 
and went up to the cosmetic counter. He said he 
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wanted a bottle of really nice perfume, and the 
dumpy little woman in black smiled at him. 

“Night of Love?” she inquired, briskly. Mr. 
North just looked at her. It seemed improbable. 

“It’s advertised today,” she explained. “A special 
price. Just half what it was.” 

Mr. North said he didn’t think so. He was sus¬ 
picious of anything which had suddenly become 
half-price; also, “Night of Love” seemed a rather 
crass way of putting it. 

“Maybe I could smell at some?” he inquired, 
diffidently. “If I could smell at several, I think it 
would help.” 

The saleswoman startled him by coming out 
from behind the counter. She picked up a bottle 
shaped like a coronet. “This is very recent,” she 
said. She unscrewed the top and smelled. Then she 
let Mr. North smell. He didn’t smell anything. 

“It doesn’t come out very much,” he suggested. 

The saleswoman said they sealed them pretty 
tight. “It’s a lovely scent,” she explained. “They 
call it—” She looked at the label. “Coeur de Lune.” 
She looked at the label again, doubtfully. 
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Mr. North said it certainly had a pretty name. 
“A little remote,” he added. 

The saleswoman looked at him. “It’s a very good 
number,” she said, rather sharply. 

Mr. North said he would like to smell at some 
more. 

She got another bottle, shaped like a heart. “Kiss 
of Love,” she said, briskly. She unscrewed the little 
cap, held the bottle under her nose, beamed, and 
passed it to Mr. North. He still couldn’t smell any¬ 
thing. 

“They fasten them up too tight,” he said. Then, 
belatedly, he got a faint whiff of something. It 
smelled—well, as nearly as he could tell, it smelled 
like a cosmetic counter. “I don’t know,” said Mr. 
North. 

“Is it for a very young girl?” the saleswoman in¬ 
quired suddenly. Mr. North blushed. Apparently 
he looked like a cradle-robber. You couldn’t, any¬ 
way, describe Mrs. North to a saleswoman. The 
saleswoman waited. She prompted. “If you could 
just give me an idea,” she urged. “Just something 
to go on.” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “she’s almost as tall as 
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I am. She has brown hair.” That was as far as he 
was going. The whole thing gave him a feeling of 
unease. He jumped out of it. “Let’s smell some 
more,” he urged. The saleswoman unstoppered 
another bottle—a very tiny bottle shaped like a 
rose. She looked at Mr. North blankly. 

“I can’t smell this one,” she admitted. “Wait.” 
She went off somewhere. In a moment she came 
back. She held out her hand. Mr. North, thor¬ 
oughly bewildered, started to shake it. “Smell!” 
she commanded. Mr. North, acutely unhappy, 
smelled the hand. A pretty picture, he thought— 
a bright-red young man smelling women’s hands 
in the middle of a Fifth Avenue shop. He straight¬ 
ened up. 

“Very nice,” he said. But it just smelled like 
perfume to him. The saleswoman beamed. 

“It’s the new gardenia,” she said. “Very popu¬ 
lar.” Mr. North wished unhappily that he could 
tell it from all the other perfumes. 

“It’s very nice,” he said, doubtfully. “It smells 
very nice, certainly.” The woman’s face fell. She 
got another bottle. It was called, simply, Blush of 
Morning. Mr. North shook his head firmly. 
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“Not Blush of Morning,” he said. “Something 
a little later.” She got, in quick succession, four 
more bottles. Mr. North dutifully whiffed at each. 
They all smelled sweet. Then she brought another 
bottle—a very simple little thing, shaped like a bot¬ 
tle and labeled “Chanel No. 5.” Just like that. Not 
even “Breath of Youth No. 5.” He reached for it 
eagerly. It didn’t smell at all. “I’ll take this,” he 
said. He lighted a cigarette, which tasted like, as 
nearly as he could remember. Kiss of Love. He 
took his bottle and walked out, and was abashed to 
discover that all the smells walked out with him. 
He was as redolent of scent, in some mysterious 
manner, as a spring morning. Other men, he 
thought, looked at him strangely and smiled. He 
went home in a taxicab instead of a bus. 

Mrs. North liked it. She said she thought he had 
showed excellent taste. 
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XVIII 

THE PARTING GUESTS 

The earlier hours of the evening had skipped by 
like stones on the surface of a pond, and Mr. North 
could hardly believe, when finally he managed a 
brief glimpse at his watch, that it was past one 
o'clock. Mr. North said to himself that a delightful 
evening was ending all too soon, and looked affec¬ 
tionately at the Braithwaites. 

The Braithwaites, who had evidently been en¬ 
joying the evening too, beamed back at Mr. North 
and settled themselves more securely in their cor¬ 
ns 
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ners of the sofa. And as he watched them do that, a 
little cloud passed gently over Mr. North’s mind. 
Mr. North had a sudden suspicion that he was 
growing just a little sleepy. It came as a surprise to 
him, and he thrust the thought away, smiling more 
broadly than ever at the Braithwaites. Then Mrs. 
North spoke and he turned toward her, with only 
a slight intensification of the interest he would 
naturally feel. Mrs. North, he thought, had never 
looked more wide-awake. 

Nobody, Mr. North thought, was in the least 
sleepy except himself. He was a good deal sur¬ 
prised, because, as such things went, it was not 
really late. Mr. North decided that he would not 
be sleepy and would not wish that the Braithwaites 
would go home so he could go to bed. Then he felt 
a yawn coming. He kept his jaw set grimly and just 
stopped the yawn. The muscles of his jaw ached. 

“This is complete nonsense,” Mr. North said to 
himself. “You’re not sleepy.” 

He listened carefully to what Braithwaite was 
saying and nodded energetically. He told Braith¬ 
waite that he agreed with him entirely. 

“Well,” said Braithwaite, with an air of con- 
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siderable astonishment and interest, “you cer¬ 
tainly never did before.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. North, “well—” He was a little 
annoyed at Braithwaite. After all, it was past one 
o'clock. A fine time to be catching any one up, 
Mr. North thought. A fine time to be going to bed. 
A fine time— Mr. North had a dreadful feeling 
that then he had really nodded. He looked anx¬ 
iously at Mrs. North. She smiled at him pleasantly, 
apparently thinking he was about to speak. Mr. 
North felt impelled really to speak, and at the 
same moment a little stratagem occurred to him. 

“Feeling all right now?” he inquired, brightly. 

Mrs. North looked at him, puzzled. 

“Why, yes,” she said, all too evidently startled 
by his solicitude. Mr. North frowned at her. Not 
playing up, he thought. Not standing by when he 
needed her. Not— Mr. North shook himself. 

“She hasn’t been feeling very fit for the last few 
days,” he explained to the Braithwaites. “Have 
you, dear?” He looked at Mrs. North very hard. 

Then she said, in a tone that might mean any¬ 
thing, “No.” She looked at Mr. North wonder- 
ingly. 
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“We were up at the Rainbow Room last night,” 
Mr. North went on. “We got in pretty late.” 

Mrs. Braithwaite looked interested. She said she 
had been up there when Miss Lillie was singing. 
This seemed, for reasons obscure to Mr. North, to 
excite Braithwaite. 

“Marvelous,” said Braithwaite, as one who 
greets the dewy morning. “A marvelous woman, 
Miss Lillie. A real satirist. Remember her Southern 
song?” 

At the memory, the Braithwaites and Mrs. 
North laughed delightedly. In succession they re¬ 
membered Miss Lillie’s other songs. Mr. North, 
feeling thwarted, stifled another yawn. It made his 
jaws ache again. Then Mrs. Braithwaite moved 
and he sat up quickly, full of hope. 

She took a pillow from behind her and settled 
down again. But the stir conveyed itself to her 
husband. 

“You know,” he said, “I suppose we really ought 
to be going. It must be late.” 

Mr. North hitched forward in his chair, ready 
to leap up. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. North, “it’s much too early to 
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think of going. Unless you’re getting sleepy or 
something.” 

Mr. North froze slightly. 

“Well,” said Braithwaite, “I suppose it isn’t 
really very late. I thought North was looking a 
little sleepy, though.” 

There was a sharp struggle between Mr. North 
the host, and Mr. North who wanted to go to bed. 

“Not a bit,” said Mr. North the host, firmly, al¬ 
though the other Mr. North made a convulsive ef¬ 
fort to stop him. “Never less sleepy in my life.” 

“Well, then,” said Braithwaite, cheerfully, “I 
suppose we might stay on a bit.” 

“And have another drink,” said Mrs. North. 
Both the Braithwaites thought another drink 
would be lovely. Mr. North smiled without mirth 
and mixed more drinks. He did not take one him¬ 
self. It was his only protest. 

“All right,” said Mr. North to himself. “All 
right. Guzzle, if you want to.” He thought with 
grim pleasure of pictures of insides corroded by 
alcohol which, as a boy, he had seen on the walls of 
physiology classes in school. He must have been 
about ten, he thought, and he had never forgotten 
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them. Insides like the Braithwaites’, and he was a 
little boy of ten. He had a pair of furry gloves and 
there was another little boy who always wanted to 
fight him when he didn't have the gloves on, but 
was afraid to fight when he did, because the gloves 
were so big, and in the summer he played croquet 
in the backyard where the peach tree was so heavy 
that it had to be propped up and—Mr. North, with 
a taste of peaches almost palpable in his mouth, 
gave an alarmed start. He, for some purpose not 
clear even to himself, except that it seemed in the 
nature of camouflage, coughed artificially. 

“That,” thought Mr. North, “was a close one. 
I’ll have to do something about this.” He thought 
indignantly of the Braithwaites, who threatened 
to make him commit the impropriety of going to 
sleep in their presence. They seemed to have 
settled down for a stay. They were not even twitch¬ 
ing. He thought of the sofa without Braithwaites, 
trying to bring the picture clearly into his mind. 
But the sofa made him think of bed. A nice, long 
bed with white sheets, and fresh air blowing in 
the window. Mr. North got up angrily before he 
thought too much about it. Every one looked at 
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him. He went to the kitchen and got a drink of 
water. When he came back, he stood for a mo¬ 
ment leaning against the fireplace. His standing 
might, he thought, arouse dormant reflexes in the 
Braithwaites. He looked at them and doubted if 
they had reflexes. 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Braithwaite, “that we 
really ought to go.” 

Mr. North smiled tightly and said nothing. Mrs. 
North said, “Oh, no, you really mustn’t,” but 
there was a shade less conviction in her voice. 

“We really ought to go,” Braithwaite echoed. 
Mr. North’s spirits rose. “Except I am comfortable 
here.” 

He looked at the Norths with what Mr. North 
thought a horrible, almost sadistic, brightness. Mr. 
North slightly bared his teeth in the caricature of 
a smile. Without thinking, he let his teeth stay 
bared. Then he became conscious that Mrs. Braith¬ 
waite was looking at him strangely. He tried to 
make his expression into a real smile, but he knew 
Mrs. Braithwaite had caught on. She stood up. 

“Come on,” she said sternly to her husband. He 
looked at her and stood up. Mrs. North stood up. 
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Mr. North, who liked the Braithwaites tre¬ 
mendously, felt badly embarrassed. He said, mean¬ 
ing it, that he wished they wouldn’t go. He said it 
was early yet, and all the other things one says. 
But the Braithwaites were really going. He really 
wanted them to stay, but they were going. He 
leaned out of the door as they went out and said 
how nice it was having them. They seemed cordial 
enough, but a tiny shred of doubt remained in 
Mr. North’s mind after he had closed the door. 
There were few people in the world he liked more 
than the Braithwaites, he thought, warmly but 
with disquiet. 

“Do you know,” Mrs. North said, as he turned 
around, “I thought you looked a little sleepy there 
for a while.” 

“Sleepy?” Mr. North echoed, and there was 
sincerity not only in his tone but in his thoughts. 
“Why, I never felt less sleepy in my life.” 

The strange thing was that he never had. After 
he had gone to bed, he lay awake for more than 
an hour, thinking warmly of the Braithwaites and 
hoping he hadn’t done anything to offend them. 
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XIX 

MR. NORTH’S ORDEAL 

Mr. North regarded his hand with rather sur¬ 
prised approval, considered that it was by agree¬ 
ment the last rubber of the evening and that they 
were already vulnerable, and jumped his wife’s 
two spades to four. His left-hand opponent, Mrs. 
Becket, abandoned the whole idea of clubs with 
evident relief and passed sharply. Mrs. North 
looked at her cards, looked thoughtfully at Mr. 
North, and hesitated, arousing in her husband a 
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fear that she might have interpreted his jump as 
a slam invitation. He hurriedly tried to remember 
whether, in any of his brief lectures on how the 
game ought to be played, he had ever told her that 
four spades over two demanded a slam try. 

“Pass,” said Mrs. North. Mr. North’s relieved 
sigh was audible enough to bring a slightly re¬ 
proving look from Mrs. Becket. Mr. Becket said 
well, if they wanted it that badly, it was oke with 
him. Everybody waited until Mrs. Becket said, 
“Well, it’s your lead,” with an air of forbearance, 
to her husband. Mr. Becket led and Mr. North laid 
down his cards. He had substantial spades, a heart 
suit which simply begged to be set up, and two 
reentries in diamonds. He waited for Mrs. North’s 
approval. 

“Darling!” said Mrs. North. “How beautiful 
with shoes.” 

It was an expression which Mrs. North had 
picked up some time previously, and clung to be¬ 
cause it delighted her. She took the quick glances 
at her cards and those on the board which indicate 
counting of trumps, meanwhile playing automati¬ 
cally from dummy and hand. She took Mr. Becket’s 
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second lead in her hand, and while Mr. North 
looked on with a pleased consciousness that things 
were going well—and, quite without being aware 
of it, nodded his approval—she cleared trumps. 
She took the last outstanding trump from Mrs. 
Becket, who seemed resigned, and left herself on 
the board. Mr. North's smile of approval broad¬ 
ened and he mentally congratulated himself on 
his beautiful heart suit, which now, thanks to 
Mr. Becket’s rather inexplicable opening lead of 
the ace, stretched a shining road to game, rubber, 
and a few cents’ profit on the evening. 

Mr. North, who was scoring, had, indeed, al¬ 
ready reached for a pencil to mark up the glad tid¬ 
ings when he felt the first inkling that something 
had gone wrong. Mrs. North’s eyes, a moment be¬ 
fore so bright with purpose, had suddenly clouded. 
She reached out her hand toward the hearts, 
stopped, shook her head slightly, and then began 
to study her hand. Then she looked suspiciously at 
the Beckets, who merely looked puzzled in return, 
and led a club. This bewildered Mr. North sadly, 
but he was relieved when she went up with the ace 
in her own hand. 
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“She’s got another plan,” Mr. North told him¬ 
self. “She’s just playing around.” 

It was one of the more engaging aspects of Mrs. 
North’s bridge that, when she was really feeling 
like the game, she sometimes went a long way 
around out of sheer delight in stirring up the ani¬ 
mals. This frequently gave her opponents a few 
moments of startled hope, which she enjoyed dash¬ 
ing, and made Mr. North tremble in anxiety. Mr. 
North decided she was doing that now, and his 
belief was strengthened when she came back to 
the dummy with one of his diamond entries. Now, 
he thought, she is going to run the hearts. He 
picked up the scoring pencil, which he had laid 
aside. He fitted it between his fingers as Mrs. 
North reached for a heart. Then he laid it down 
in puzzlement when he saw her pick a low heart. 
Mrs. Becket covered it. Mrs. North, while her hus¬ 
band gulped convulsively, trumped. Then it came 
over him. 

“Oh, my God!” he thought rapidly. “She’s for¬ 
gotten the ace has been played.” In spite of him¬ 
self he coughed, harshly. 

“You ought to do something for that cough,” 
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said Mrs. Becket, a little wickedly. Mr. North 
frowned. 

“She’s forgotten the ace/* he said to himself. 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” He stared at Mrs. North, 
who was studying her cards doubtfully. 

“You’ve forgotten the ace,” he thought at her, 
trying to force the thought into her mind. “The 
ace has been played. The ace of hearts has been 
played!” He felt he was screaming it. 

Mrs. North, possibly conscious of something in 
the air, looked up quickly. Mr. North went honor¬ 
able in a gasp and froze his face in a blank expres¬ 
sion. 

“Do you feel all right?” Mrs. North inquired, a 
little anxiously. “You look sort of funny.” 

Mr. North, desperately determined not to upset 
her concentration with a word, simply shook his 
head, his mouth a thin line. 

“You do look rather odd,” Mrs. Becket said. 
“Sure you’re all right?” 

Mr. North shook his head angrily at her and 
directed her attention to Mrs. North. He even 
held a finger to his lips. Meanwhile he formed 
thoughts and hurled them like spears at Mrs. 
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North. “The ace is gone,” he thought. “The hearts 
are good.” A slight perspiration formed on his 
forehead. 

Mrs. North added to his anxiety by giving him 
new hope. Again, with a low diamond, she crossed 
to dummy. She needed now only three tricks to 
go game, and they lay out in front of her. In spite 
of himself, Mr. North stared at the hearts. In spite 
of himself, he sighed and fidgeted. He ground out 
his cigarette with unusual violence. 

“I wish you’d sit still,” Mrs. North said. “I can’t 
think what I’m doing when you wiggle around so 
much.” 

Again Mrs. North’s hand hovered, and all Mr. 
North’s being resolved itself into one word. 

“Hearts!” Mr. North’s being enunciated. 
“Hearts!” 

Mrs. North’s hand moved toward the clubs. 

With a wordless sound, like the faint beginning 
of a scream, Mr. North pushed back his chair and 
strode to a window. He looked out of it into the 
cool night and breathed deeply. He waited until 
he heard, from Mrs. North, the little sound of 
chagrin which marked the taking by the Beckets of 
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the setting trick. Then, limp but calm, he returned 
to his chair. Mrs. North, looking puzzled, was shak¬ 
ing her head. 

“What ever became of the ace of hearts?” she 
said. “I was afraid all the time of the ace.” 

“Becket led it, first round,” he said, thinking 
how little, now, the words meant. “It was the 
opening lead.” Mr. North looked at his wife and 
smiled, without bitterness. His voice sounded a 
little tired, as might the voice of one who had been 
through a great emotional experience. 
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XX 

MEATY TASTE 

Mrs. North, happy to see it, ordered strawberry 
Bavarian, but Mr. North looked at the menu with 
a stare of dissatisfaction. The waiter regarded Mr. 
North patiently. So far as Mr. North could dis¬ 
cover, all the desserts were sweet. 

“I don’t feel like anything sweet,” he said, mor¬ 
bidly. “I feel like something—something meaty.” 

“Meaty?” repeated Mrs. North, politely inter¬ 
ested. 

“Yes,” said Mr. North. “Meaty. There are sweet 
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tastes and sour tastes and meaty tastes and I want 
to end with a meaty taste.” 

Mrs. North suggested that that would hardly be 
a dessert and the waiter seemed to agree with her. 
But Mr. North was stubborn. He had been some¬ 
where, once, where a meaty taste was a dessert. 
Mrs. North did not remember. Mr. North, after a 
brief struggle, recalled that it was in London and 
had been called a savory. What he wanted was a 
savory. “It had sort of a meaty taste,” he remarked, 
wistfully. 

“Have you a savory?” Mrs. North asked the 
waiter. The waiter, apparently feeling it was a joke, 
smiled and shook his head. Suddenly Mr. North 
stiffened and looked alarmed. 

“You know,” he said, “it’s funny, but what I 
really want is potato chips.” 

Mrs. North looked at him doubtfully. 

“He wants potato chips,” she said to the waiter. 
Mr. North had not expected it to go so far. 

“Potato chips?” inquired the waiter, looking at 
Mr. North. Mr. North, feeling his wife’s eyes also 
upon him, lacked the courage to turn craven. He 
nodded. 
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“Potato chips?” said the waiter. 

“Yes,” said Mr. North. “Just a few potato chips 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the waiter. “Potato chips?” 

“Is there anything funny about potato chips?” in¬ 
quired Mr. North, goaded. The waiter went away, 
murmuring. After a time he returned, fluttering 
on the edges of the headwaiter. The headwaiter 
beamed. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, with a great air of starting 
something entirely new and different. “What was 
it you wished, sir?” 

Mr. North told him. The headwaiter said “Yes, 
sir,” again, but in a diminished voice. “Some po¬ 
tato chips for the gentleman,” he commanded, 
looking hard at the waiter. The waiter looked hard 
at him. “Potato chips?” he said. 

“It will take several minutes,” the headwaiter 
said, returning to Mr. North. “You’re sure you 
don’t mind waiting?” 

“You can bring the strawberry Bavarian right 
away,” said Mrs. North. The headwaiter looked at 
her with relief. “Strawberry Bavarian for the lady,” 
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he directed. The waiter nodded. They went away 
together. After a while the proprietor stopped by, 
as though for a chat. He bent over the table affably, 
greeting Mr. North as an old friend and inquiring 
how he did. 

“Was there some trouble?” he then inquired, 
lightly. Mr. North shook his head. 

“Just potato chips,” he said. “I just wanted some 
potato chips. I happened to think of them when 
you didn’t have a savory.” 

“Savory?” said the proprietor. Mr. North said 
not to mind. The proprietor went away. After a 
time the waiter came with the strawberry Bavarian. 

“It will be just a few minutes,” said the waiter. 
He went away and Mrs. North ate the strawberry 
Bavarian. The waiter stopped by with a bowl of 
soup. “Just a few minutes, now,” he promised, and 
went on. The Norths drank their coffee. Mrs. 
North glanced at the clock and shook her head. The 
waiter came back. “Just a few minutes now,” said 
Mr. North, quickly. The waiter smiled and van¬ 
ished. He was gone a long time. When he returned 
he had a covered dish. The headwaiter hovered 
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near; at a little distance the proprietor eyed the 
scene, a trifle anxiously. The waiter set the dish 
down and uncovered it. 

“Saratoga chips,” he said, proudly. Mr. North 
took one and found it hot. He ate it. It was not 
really a meaty taste. 

“I am sorry it was so long,” said the waiter. “The 
chef had to slice them.” 

Everybody looked at Mr. North approvingly as 
he ate the potato chips. 
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LEGAL ADVICE 

Mr. North’s lawyer shook hands briskly and 
smiled a confident smile. He said he thought they 
had better just run over a few points and that this 
was Mr. Brown. He said Mr. Brown had been look¬ 
ing into a few points for them and that the case 
ought to come up in a couple of months. 

“Unless, of course, the calendar collapses,” he 
said to Mr. Brown, who nodded agreement. “It 
may, you know,” he added to Mr. North. Mr. 
North nodded, too. The lawyer opened his desk 
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and took out a folder. He looked at some papers 
inside with a judicial expression and then nodded, 
himself. 

“I think we’ve got a pretty good case,” he said. 
“Don’t you, Brownie?” 

Mr. Brown nodded and smiled. 

“Of course,” Mr. North’s lawyer said, “I’m not 
the kind of lawyer who makes promises to his 
client. I don’t say we will win the case, you under¬ 
stand. You can lose any case.” 

Mr. Brown nodded violently. “You sure can,” 
he said. 

Mr. North said he understood that, of course, 
and wasn’t asking the impossible. 

“You do think the chances are pretty good, 
though, don’t you?” he said. 

Mr. North’s lawyer puckered up his face, and 
Mr. Brown puckered up his face. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, slowly, “I think we 
might say that, don’t you, Brown?” 

Mr. Brown thought for a moment and said he 
supposed they might. 

“Of course,” Mr. North’s lawyer said, “there 
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are a great many elements in these liability cases. 
She was an elderly woman, wasn’t she?” 

Mr. North explained that the friend who had 
been driving his car when the plaintiff walked into 
it described her as an elderly woman. 

“I was at the theater at the time,” Mr. North 
said. The lawyer, quite rightly, brushed that 
aside. 

“An elderly lady,” he said. “Of course that makes 
it worse. The jury will think about that. It will 
touch them, I expect—poor old lady knocked down 
by a young man in a high-powered car.” 

Mr. North said that it was, after all, only a 
Chewy. The lawyer brushed that aside, too. Mr. 
Brown brushed it aside. 

“It’s too bad we haven’t got Judge So-and-So,” 
Mr. Brown said, after a moment’s thought. The 
lawyer brightened. 

“We’d go in right now if we had him,” the 
lawyer said. “There’s a defendant’s judge for you. 
He’d throw it right out.” 

“He sure would,” Mr. Brown said. “Right out. 
We wouldn’t even have to answer.” 
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“We could just sit there/’ said Mr. North’s law¬ 
yer. “Just sit there and he’d throw it right out.” 

They both seemed so pleased with this that Mr. 
North’s spirits, which hadn’t been much, began 
to rise a little. He asked if there was any chance of 
its being Judge So-and-So. It brought them both 
down. They looked at each other and shook their 
heads, and Mr. Brown smiled a little, commiserat¬ 
ing Mr. North on his ignorance. 

“He’s in another court,” he explained. 

Mr. North’s lawyer looked through some papers 
and then shook his head. He said it was too bad 
the plaintiff didn’t speak English. Mr. Brown 
looked positively frightened. Then he looked at 
Mr. North accusingly. 

“She doesn’t speak English ” he said. “That 
ruins the cross-examination. We might just as well 
not cross-examine at all.” 

Mr. North looked inquiring. 

“The interpreter,” Mr. Brown said. “Flattens it 
right out. You don’t get anywhere.” 

The two lawyers looked at each other. 

“Of course,” Mr. Brown said, “they’ll think it’s 
an insurance case.” 
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Mr. North’s lawyer nodded. “Sure to,” he said. 

Mr. Brown said that made it bad. 

“You see,” Mr. North’s lawyer said, suddenly re¬ 
membering Mr. North, “the better fight we put 
up, the more sure the jury will be that the insur¬ 
ance company will have to pay. If you make a good 
case, they just say, 'That insurance lawyer did a 
pretty good job, didn’t he?’ Then they soak you.” 

Mr. North shivered slightly at the force with 
which he said “soak.” Wasn’t there, Mr. North 
suggested dimly, something they could do about 
that? 

They shook their heads decidedly. 

“You can’t get it in,” Mr. North’s lawyer said. 
“It would be a mistrial. We can’t possibly let them 
know you weren’t insured.” 

“Well,” Mr. North said and paused, in a dis¬ 
couraged way. The two lawyers waited politely. 
Mr. North said that maybe the lawyer on the other 
side wasn’t much good. Mr. Brown agreed that he 
was probably small stuff. 

“Of course,” the other lawyer said, “he probably 
won’t try it himself. He’ll go over to the district 
and find out who’s going pretty good now. He’ll 
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find somebody who’s won, say, his last ten cases. 
Then he’ll bring him in.” 

“Split the fee,” Mr. Brown said. “They do that 
all the time. Lots of good trial lawyers make a living 
that way. Our man probably has that up his 
sleeve.” 

The two lawyers nodded and smiled at each 
other, appreciating this probable sagacity. 

“Of course,” Mr. North’s lawyer said, “it may 
turn out to be a plaintiff’s judge.” He said it, it 
seemed to Mr. North, with relish. Brown nodded 
and nodded. Then he said that most of them were. 

“A plaintiff’s judge can wreck you,” Mr. Brown 
explained. “Wipe you out, even with a good case.” 

Mr. North shivered. The lawyers sat in thought. 
Then Mr. Brown smiled. He said it reminded him 
of something which had happened to him only a 
few months ago, during a brief period in which he 
had allowed his insurance to lapse. He said he had 
been driving down Broadway and a man had 
walked smack into him. 

“Put his head right through the windshield,” 
Mr. Brown said. “Whew!” 

Mr. North asked how it had come out. 
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“What do you suppose?” Mr. Brown said. “What 
chance did I have, with the fellow disfigured for 
life. I paid him two thousand dollars and glad to 
get out.” 

Mr. North said, “Oh.” 

“It was the only thing to do,” Mr. North’s law¬ 
yer agreed. “You didn’t have a chance.” They 
looked at each other and nodded and smiled. Then 
Mr. North’s lawyer said something in Latin. Mr. 
Brown laughed. 

“Well,” said Mr. North’s lawyer, “I guess that 
does it. I wouldn’t worry. You’ve got a good case— 
a nice, clean case.” 

“Look,” Mr. North said, “do you suppose we 
could settle?” 

The lawyers looked at each other in surprise. 
Then they looked at Mr. North and he could see 
they were disappointed in him. 

“Well,” said his lawyer, “I’m not the kind of a 
lawyer who settles cases. I’d rather fight.” He 
brought his fist down on the table. “We’d give 
them a fight,” he said. “Win or lose, we’d give them 
a fight they’d remember.” Mr. Brown nodded his 
head vigorously. “They’d know they’d been some- 
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where before they got our money,” he went on. 
Mr. North was pleased by the way the lawyer made 
common cause with him. He asked, nevertheless, 
what they thought they might settle for. They de¬ 
clined to guess. 

“Well,” Mr. North said to his lawyer, “if you 
were on the other side, what would you settle for?” 

“I wouldn’t settle,” the lawyer said quickly. 
“Wouldn’t think of it.” 

That seemed to be that, but Mr. Brown finally 
agreed to sound out the opposition. He said he 
wasn’t hopeful. 

Mr. North’s lawyer walked to the door with him 
and told him not to worry. 

“You’ve got a pretty good case,” the lawyer said. 
“We’ll give them a fight, all right, if it comes to 
that.” 

Mr. North said goodbye and went along. 
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XXII 

“I’SE OPHELIA” 

She came to them gradually, almost imperceptibly. 
There was first Mary, bearing a letter which as¬ 
sured all it might concern that she had long been 
attached to the household of O Y Miss Lightfoot of 
Virginia and that she was a cook beyond cavil. To 
this kindly misstatement OV Miss Lightfoot had set 
her name, no doubt prompted by O V Southern 
Chivalry and noblesse oblige. Mary cooked once 
for them, and once only, and became a cleaning 
woman. After a time she stumbled on the stairs of 
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her Harlem home and became only a memory, lost 
in a fog of insurance claims and litigation. But she 
sent the Norths Dorothy. 

Dorothy, done in an agreeable shade of brown, 
was a sprightly youngster. Her hair was unkinked, 
her speech reflected night school. She was the 
daughter of Mary, but swept purposefully through 
the apartment, keeping everything in its place, and 
the Norths nodded approvingly to each other, dis¬ 
missing the cleaning problem. Only after some 
weeks did they begin to feel the thin edge of a 
change in Dorothy. Mr. North caught himself look¬ 
ing at her now and again in abstracted puzzlement, 
vaguely conscious of a difference. Mrs. North 
looked at her, too, with wondering eyes. 

Dorothy was slowing down. There could be no 
doubt of it. A languor crept into her movements, 
she floated through the apartment, graceful and 
unaggressive as a wisp of fog. Now and then she 
was to be found leaning reflectively on the carpet- 
sweeper, gazing unhappily at the carpet. What she 
had, generally, lost in vigor her hair seemed to have 
gained. In the middle it now rose in an aspiring tuft 
before which dekinker shrank back, abashed. When 
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they spoke to her she looked at the Norths wist¬ 
fully, rolling her eyes gently from side to side. It 
made Mrs. North unhappy. 

“I don’t understand about Dorothy,” she said, 
shaking her head. “She doesn’t seem quite right, 
somehow. When I look at her she’s not what I 
expect.” 

Mr. North admitted experiences similarly dis¬ 
organizing. Dorothy was certainly not what one ex¬ 
pected on looking at her. The Norths took to 
watching her covertly, little suspecting the real 
secret. It was Dorothy herself who revealed it, ap¬ 
pearing one day in a doorway and rolling her eyes. 
She stood bashfully on one foot and scratched her 
ankle with the other. She summoned their atten¬ 
tion as one with something momentous to impart. 

“Yes, Dorothy,” Mr. North encouraged. She took 
breath. 

“I’se not Dorothy,” she reported, with an effort 
and a specially wild roll. “I’se not Dorothy.” Ex¬ 
hausted, she paused, quite run down. The Norths 
waited. She wriggled. “I’se—Ophelia. I’se Dorothy’s 
sister.” 

“But where is Dorothy?” the Norths demanded. 
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“Dorothy's living in,” Ophelia explained. “With 
a doctor.” She paused and regarded her suspended 
foot with mild inquiry. “I’se Ophelia,” she added, 
and waited. The Norths nodded and she slowly dis¬ 
appeared. 

She remained Ophelia and continued to float. 
As, on this new understanding, they became better 
acquainted, she confided that she was a good cook— 
as good as her mother. When the eyes of the Norths 
failed to brighten at this assurance, she looked sor¬ 
rowful, rolled her eyes and oozed away. But finally 
they let her cook. It meant dinner at nine-thirty 
and frequently sections of the meal forgotten in the 
warming oven, to be discovered and reported only 
as the Norths rose from coffee. But the Norths 
had the leisure, and Mrs. North was frequently out 
driving, anyway. Mr. North spent many happy 
hours watching Ophelia set the table. 

She would appear, intensely preoccupied, from 
the kitchen and pause before the table. After some 
consideration she would obtain a tablecloth and 
compare the two objects doubtfully. Eventually 
she would lay one upon the other and begin to 
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smooth, very tenderly. Minutes later she would 
pause and consider the result. She would continue 
to regard the result. Finally she would return to 
the kitchen and emerge, after ten minutes, bear¬ 
ing plates, which she would rest upon a distant 
chest. Often she would discover that her hand was 
still under the plates, a circumstance which always 
needed long thought. She would pick up a plate, 
then, and walk with it to the table, doubtfully; she 
would place it and turn it and gaze upon it and 
again turn it. Then she would get another plate. 
This went on. It went on through forks and knives 
and spoons, through glasses, and, when she remem¬ 
bered them, salt-containers. 

As a waitress, also, was Ophelia remarkable. She 
had a species of orientation trouble, never being 
able to remember which was the right hand and 
which the left. Convinced that this distinction was 
of importance in serving, she gave it much atten¬ 
tion, frequently pausing behind a nervous guest, 
herself unhurried and unflustered, to think the 
matter through. The guest, uncertain what was 
going on behind, would fidget and falter. Con- 
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versation would slowly die away, but Ophelia did 
not mind. She waited until she was sure and then 
went ahead—usually, after all, to the right. 

But the Norths grew fond of her as time went 
on. Her vague struggles with the two-ended tele¬ 
phone and her calm inability to tell one end from 
the other; her rolling eyes and gentle, puzzled 
smiles made them fond of her. Friendship ripened, 
finally, into confidence. She approached Mr. 
North one day. 

“I want to show you my medal,” she said, with 
a soft slurring of the words. She showed it—large, 
ornamental, but not, to a quick glance, self- 
explanatory. “I got it for dancing,” she said. “1 
won the dance contest at the largest dance hall for 
colored people in the world.” She fell into dreamy 
contemplation of her triumph. There had been 
one other girl in the finals. 

“But she didn’t have it over me,” said Ophelia. 
“I had it over her. Shall I make some cookies for 
dinner?” 

Although conscious that it might mean dinner 
at midnight, Mr. North approved the cookies. 
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“What did you dance?” he asked. Ophelia bright¬ 
ened. 

“It was the Lindy Hop,” she said. “There’s only 
five steps in the Lindy Hop, but I do fourteen. I’m 
going on the stage and be an actress. The man of¬ 
fered me fifteen dollars a week.” 

She dragged herself toward the cookies. 

She was with them over a year, was Ophelia. 
When Mr. North was ill once she sang to him. She 
chose a little thing about an infirmary, in which a 
beautiful colored girl lay mournfully dead. 
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XXIII 

RIDE WITH JUDITH 

Mr. North, in something of a hurry, trotted up to 
the taxicab, yanked the door open, and popped in, 
giving his destination crisply as he did so. The 
driver, a slender youth in a leather jacket, pushed 
down the flag and stuck a head out to see how 
things went in traffic. Mr. North, who under such 
circumstances always helps look, got a good three- 
quarters view of the driver’s face. She was a nice- 
looking girl, Mr. North decided, almost before it 
came over him in waves that she was a girl. 
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For a moment, then, Mr. North was too as¬ 
tounded to think. He had known there were 
women driving taxis, to be sure, but up to then he 
had assumed that they were among those things 
which happen to other people. Like death. It took 
him several moments to decide that now it was 
really happening to him, and even then he thought 
there must be some mistake. He looked hurriedly 
for the little card which gives the name and record 
of the driver. It was upside down. That looked 
bad. It looked like concealment. By more or less 
standing on his head, at a moment when the cab 
was stopped for the lights, he made out the first 
name. It was, unmistakably, the name of a woman. 
It was, in short, Judith. A sinister name, somehow, 
Mr. North thought, as the cab lurched and started. 

Several minutes passed, with Mr. North for all 
purposes practically comatose. He clung and closed 
his eyes and waited. Then, as nothing seemed to 
have happened, he began to come to and notice 
things. The first thing he noticed was that Judith 
was a pretty remarkable driver. A splendid driver, 
really. Daring, practiced, imperturbable. He could 
tell she was imperturable by the way she came out 
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of skids. He could tell she was daring by the way 
she went into them. The sort of driver you would 
notice, Mr. North decided. Standing on the side¬ 
walk, you would notice what a splendid, daring 
driver she was and be glad that she wasn’t driving 
you. She climbed up a snowbank, slid down in 
front of another taxi, and darted on. It took a good 
driver to do things like that. Mr. North winced. 

He held tight, and things went on without catas¬ 
trophe. He was, he realized, absurd to quaver. 
“You are one of those unbearable males who make 
fun of women drivers,” Mr. North told himself 
sternly. “If you live to be a hundred, you’ll never 
drive like this Judith.” Judith skidded around an 
elevated pillar, turned, and dashed westward 
toward the four-hundred block on Twenty-first 
Street, where Mr. North had said he wanted to go. 
They dodged a freight train on the waterfront, 
climbed a snowdrift, and came to rest in front of a 
dark house. The whole neighborhood was dark 
and full of warehouses. It wasn’t, Mr. North 
thought with embarrassment, any place to bring a 
girl. He was apologetic as he crawled out. 

“Won’t be a minute,” he said, cheerily, and 
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went up to the dark house with what he hoped 
looked from the rear like an air of confidence. He 
realized, almost before he started, that nobody he 
knew, or would care to know, lived in that house, 
but he went on. He would look at the house, any¬ 
way. He looked at the house and turned around. 
Judith was looking at him, skeptically. Mr. North, 
for no reason, blushed. 

“Must have got the wrong address,” he said. “I 
mean,” he added, hurriedly, “I must have given 
you the wrong address. Silly of me, wasn’t it?” Mr. 
North smiled brightly. Judith just pushed the 
door open. “Telephone book,” Mr. North said. 
Judith nodded and drove up to Ninth Avenue, 
where, among the lights again, Mr. North felt bet¬ 
ter. At least he had got Judith out from among the 
warehouses. He went into a drugstore and looked 
up the number. It was in the three-hundred block. 
He told Judith, who looked at him darkly, turned 
briskly in front of a bus, and shot up another 
dark street, to stop in front of another dark house. 
Mr. North wished earnestly that all these places 
didn’t look so much like lurking places. In point of 
fact, one of the nicest persons he knew lived in 
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this house—if it was the house. He stifled an im¬ 
pulse to tell Judith that he was trying to find a 
really nice person. 

If he were Judith—a nice girl dragged thus into 
the darkness—he would think they were picking 
up another gangster. Judith probably thought he 
was something pretty dark and baleful. Also, if 
Judith’s jaw meant anything, she was ready for 
what might come—ready, he suspected, with a 
wrench. This mixed Mr. North’s feelings, di¬ 
minishing his sense of guilt but not making him 
feel any safer. 

Mr. North uttered a little prayer that he might 
be right this time, slipped from the cab, and went 
up to the door jauntily, thinking that if this were 
wrong, Judith would probably turn him over to 
the police. It was the place, and when he pressed 
the bell, his friend came down, ready for the the¬ 
ater. “It’s a girl,” said Mr. North, convulsively, un¬ 
able to wait to tell some one. His friend looked 
puzzled. “I didn’t know—” the friend began. Mr. 
North laughed, partly out of relief at finding some 
one who would answer him, and said it didn’t 
matter. “The taxi-driver,” he explained. The 
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friend blenched slightly. “Swell driver/’ Mr. 
North said, heartily, and led the way to Judith, 
holding his friend’s arm. 

Judith drove out into the lighted world again 
and Mr. North’s uneasiness fell away. She would 
know, by now, that he hadn’t been up to anything. 
He’d give her an extra large tip, probably, and 
square things finally. It would embarrass him, of 
course. The cab stopped. Mr. North got out and 
produced some money. It did embarrass him. He 
paid Judith and then stood looking at her, feeling 
he ought to do something else. After all, she was a 
woman. “Well,” said Mr. North, doubtfully, “well, 
nice ride. Er—thank you!” 

Judith didn’t say anything, but drove away. 
When she had gone a few yards, she honked her 
horn. 
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XXIV 

MR. NORTH RESPONDS 

Mr. North was sitting comfortably enough in his 
seat in the theater, waiting for the play to begin 
and looking around at other people coming in. 
He let his eyes slide along carelessly over the peo¬ 
ple on the right side of the house and they slid over 
a little group in the sixth row. They slid over 
them, hardly noticing, and then something made 
them go back. Mr. North discovered that the peo¬ 
ple in the sixth row were nodding and smiling 
brightly and, so far as he could tell, at him. One 
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of the women, while he watched, raised her hand 
and waved. 

Mr. North was startled and puzzled. His face, 
apparently working on its own, started to smile 
and then, when Mr. North’s mind caught up, was 
stopped. A partial smile was left sitting on Mr. 
North’s face, uneasily, while Mr. North realized 
that, so far as he could recall, he had never seen 
any of the people before. When he realized this, he 
looked quickly away and grew slightly red. He 
pretended that he had not noticed the group in 
the sixth row at all, and regarded other people 
near them with casual blankness. The other peo¬ 
ple sat in their seats with dignity and did not 
wave. Mr. North tried to forget how silly he must 
have looked, half smiling at strangers who were, 
he had instantly realized, signaling not to him, but 
to people beyond him. 

“As,” thought Mr. North, “anybody but a goof 
would have realized in the first place.” 

Mr. North thought of himself disparagingly. 
Anybody else, he thought, would either have 
waited to smile until he was sure or, if trapped into 
the beginning of a smile, have gone on with it and 
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perhaps even waved a little. This would have dis¬ 
concerted the people in the sixth row, or the 
enemy, and they would have thought that he was 
greeting, with perhaps excessive pleasure, people 
who were sitting beyond them. This would put 
everybody even, and wash the whole thing up, and 
he would not feel uncomfortably that he was prob¬ 
ably being looked at with surprise and disapproval 
by total strangers; he would not be a man who had 
stepped into a crossfire of smiles and accepted un¬ 
intended tributes. Thinking of what he had done, 
Mr. North turned to his program. 

He looked at the bridge puzzle, but his chagrin 
continued. Then a new, and rather ugly thought 
came to him. 

“Maybe I do know them,” he thought. “Maybe 
they really were signaling to me.” It wasn’t, he 
thought, at all impossible. He realized, with the 
dim hopelessness which was always with him in 
such matters, that he was not very good at remem¬ 
bering people he had met only three or four times. 
Probably right now they were thinking how rude 
their old friend Mr. North had been in ignoring 
their bubbling greetings. He definitely wished, 
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now, that he had given them as good as they sent, 
just on the chance. He also had an uneasy feeling 
that they were still looking at him. He felt that he 
had to have the thing settled one way or the other, 
but he hesitated to try to get another look at the 
people in the sixth row. 

Instead, he mentally plotted the course of the 
smiles and looked around to his left in the general 
area which would have been the target of the peo¬ 
ple in the sixth row if he were not. It was harder 
to see the people on that side, because heads kept 
getting in the way. There was one large man, in 
particular, who cut off his view to a considerable 
extent. But, so far as he could see, there was no¬ 
body in the area who was responding to the cordial 
party. So many smiles and becks from the sixth 
row must, he thought, be directed to a pretty large 
group on his side of the house, and while there 
were many pretty large groups, and several of 
them were greeting people in other parts of the 
house, none, so far as he could tell, was replying 
to his tormentors. 

“It certainly does look as if they were doing it at 
me,” Mr. North thought, worriedly. 
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Feeling that he had to know, he turned his head 
quickly and darted a look at the people in the 
sixth row. They were still at it—smiling and nod- 
diing and forming words with elaborate care with 
their mouths. He could not tell whether they had 
just started up when he looked at them or had 
been doing it at the time, but it certainly looked 
still as if they were aiming at him. It also looked, 
he thought, as if one of the women, whose face 
was partly hidden by the man next her, might be 
somebody he knew. There was, undoubtedly, a fa¬ 
miliarity about the way of doing the hair and there 
was something about the profile. 

“Good heavens,” Mr. North thought, “I do 
know them!” 

There was only one thing to do and Mr. North 
did it quickly. He faced the group fully, as if he 
had just noticed, and produced a broad and gleam¬ 
ing smile—a much larger and more aggressive 
smile than he ever used with people he definitely 
knew and liked. He smiled full at the partially 
hidden woman, and she, coming out from behind 
the man who had been shielding her, unmistak- 
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ably caught his eyes. Her face, which he clearly 
realized he had never seen before, congealed in an 
expression of puzzlement and, unless Mr. North 
was mistaken, hauteur. And, after the one moment 
of meeting eyes, she looked straight through him. 
Mr. North shivered. 

And then, with a new dismay, he saw a lone man 
sitting beyond the group in the sixth row and obvi¬ 
ously not belonging with them at all—obviously, 
Mr. North thought, not really belonging with any¬ 
body-catch the North smile. Before Mr. North 
could remove it, the man looked startled. Then, 
with a puzzled and rather frightened expression 
in his eyes, the man made a vague and rather pa¬ 
thetic little grimace which Mr. North recognized 
as brother to the one which had perched on his 
own face a little time before. He turned away 
quickly. He turned so far away, in his disturbed 
state, that he was looking again at the people on 
his left. The large man who had cut off his view 
was bending forward and so disclosing the couple 
beyond him. They were smiling and making 
mouth shapes, apparently full at Mr. North but, 
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he realized, really at the people in the sixth row. 
They caught Mr. North’s inquiring eye and 
looked, for an instant, blank. 

“Oh, God,” thought Mr. North and waited, 
with his ears red, for the lights to go down. 
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XXV 

DECLINE OF WINKING 

“You don’t wink much, do you?” said Mrs. North, 
severely. Mr. North, who had been gazing reflec¬ 
tively at his coffee, started slightly and looked up. 
Mrs. North was regarding him. 

“Oh,” he said. “Well, I hadn’t thought much 
about it, really. Like everybody else, I suppose. 
Everybody blinks.” 

“Almost nobody winks,” said Mrs. North, going 
her own way as Mr. North had gone his. “It’s a 
lost art.” She seemed to be regarding the past 
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rather wistfully. “Now only policemen do it,” she 
said. 

Mr. North said, first, “What?” and then with 
decision, that everybody did it. 

“They have to,” he said. “It’s automatic. It lu¬ 
bricates the eyes, or something, and even when we 
think we’re not, we are.” 

Mrs. North looked at him, rather impatiently. 

“That’s blinking,” she said. “Winking, we’re 
talking about. Like this.” 

Mrs. North winked across the table at Mr. 
North, who said, “Oh,” and recast his ideas. He 
said he must have misunderstood. 

“Everybody used to wink,” said Mrs. North, de¬ 
cidedly. “You went along and people winked at 
you, nice winks. Not like truck-drivers, but nice 
jolly winks. Like policemen.” 

“What,” said Mr. North, “is all this about po¬ 
licemen?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “I was going to cross 
the street today, and just when I stepped off the 
policeman started the traffic and I had to step 
back. I was kind of startled and looked at him, and 
he winked. It was an awfully nice wink.” 
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Mr. North nodded. 

“It made me feel,” Mrs. North said, “oh, I don’t 
know. As if we were all friends. It was like meeting 
somebody.” 

Mr. North said that it sounded pleasant, and 
Mrs. North, rather far away, nodded. There was a 
little pause. 

“I think,” Mrs. North said, “that everything 
would be better if people winked more. Nice po¬ 
licemen winks, I mean, not truck-driver winks. 
The trouble with us nowadays is that we’ve for¬ 
gotten how to wink. We just go through life star¬ 
ing, and never think to wink. That’s what’s the 
matter with us, I expect. Don’t you?” 

Mr. North said he saw what she meant. 

“You can’t imagine Mussolini winking, can 
you?” Mrs. North demanded. “Can you see him 
giving a nice, friendly wink at—at Hitler?” 

Mr. North jumped slightly, and laughed. 

“It would be the chin,” he said. “The chin 
would get in the way. You couldn’t wink over a 
chin like that.” 

“But think if everybody went around winking, 
in a nice way,” Mrs. North said. “Men working on 
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roads would wink at men in motorcars, and the 
men would wink back at them. Wouldn’t it be 
lovely?” 

Mr. North could see that his wife was warming 
to it. 

“I’d love to live in a world where people 
winked,” Mrs. North said. “The world is so bare, 
as it is. People would wink at you, and you would 
know they were there and wink back and feel 
friendly. Wouldn’t that be nice? You wink.” 

Mr. North said, “Huh?” 

“Wink,” said Mrs. North. “Wink at me.” 

Mr. North felt rather self-conscious. He had a 
little trouble remembering how to wink, but he 
tried it. 

Mrs. North’s expression changed. 

“You do it with your face,” she said. “It isn’t a 
real wink at all.” 

Mr. North felt himself growing red and em¬ 
barrassed. He had an odd feeling that he had let 
Mrs. North down rather badly. He tried to think 
of something to say. It was, he thought, rather a 
peculiar situation. 

“Well,” said Mr. North. “Everybody can’t.” 
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Mrs. North said nothing. 

“Look,” said Mr. North, “we might go to the 
movies. What would you think of that?” 

Mrs. North said nothing for a moment, and 
then she said she thought it would be very pleasant 
to go to the movies. They were both a little con¬ 
strained, however, for almost five minutes. 
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WOMAN AMONG WOMEN 

Mrs. North said there was something she wanted 
to ask about and Mr. North laid down his paper 
Mrs. North then wondered whether it would be all 
right with him if she weren’t home for dinner that 
evening. 

“If it isn’t,” she said, “you must just say so.” 

Mr. North said that, of course, it would be all 
right. He would, naturally, rather have her home 
for dinner, but he would make out perfectly well. 
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Mrs. North looked at him with an intent scrutiny 
which a little surprised him. 

“Of course it will be all right,” he said, trying 
to put a little more enthusiasm in his voice. 

“Well,” Mrs. North said, “I hope you mean it. 
I hope you’re not just saying you don’t mind, and 
minding, really.” 

Mr. North was a little puzzled by this intentness, 
which did not seem to him at all like Mrs. North, 
and said again that he didn’t mind at all. It seemed 
to him that Mrs. North still looked doubtful or, 
possibly, disappointed. He made an effort to rise 
to the occasion. 

“Of course,” he said, “you go right along. 
Where did you think of going?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “you know that so¬ 
rority I used to belong to?” Mr. North remem¬ 
bered. “Well,” said Mrs. North, “it’s having sort 
of a meeting and I thought I’d go. I haven’t been 
in years.” 

“It used to bore you stiff, that’s why,” Mr. North 
said, thinking he would just mention it. Mrs. 
North’s face, he was surprised to see, brightened 
perceptibly. 
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“There/’ said Mrs. North. “I knew you’d rather 
I didn’t go. I’ll just call it off.” 

This was not at all what Mr. North meant, and 
he said so quickly. He had, he pointed out, merely 
mentioned that it used to bore her stiff, just be¬ 
cause he remembered that she used to come home 
and say it bored her stiff. That didn’t mean that 
he didn’t want her to go if she wanted to go. Was it a 
special meeting of some sort? Mrs. North said it 
wasn’t. 

“I’ll tell you,” she said. “I think I ought to see 
more of other women.” 

“I thought we saw a good many other women,” 
he said, and then, as much to prove it to himself 
as anything, named several. Mrs. North said that 
was entirely different. 

“It isn’t the same to see other women with 
men,” she said. “You wouldn’t understand.” 

Mr. North shook his head, and waited. 

“It’s sort of hard to explain,” Mrs. North said, 
“but every now and then it comes over women, 
like music.” 

“Like music?” Mr. North said. “How like 
music?” 
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“Like wanting to hear music,” Mrs. North said. 
“Sometimes women just want to be with other 
women, and talk about woman things.” 

“What woman things?” Mr. North asked, simply 
because he wanted to know. Mrs. North said that 
there he went, making fun of it already. 

“I knew all the time you didn’t want me to go,” 
she said. “I could feel it.” 

“Listen,” Mr. North said, “what is all this?” 

“It’s just a way women feel,” Mrs. North said. 
“Every now and then you get to missing it. There 
are lots of things which just interest women, and 
they just like to sit around and talk about them. 
It’s what you’d call a hen party.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Mr. North. “I wouldn’t at 
all. What kind of things?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. North, “just things women are 
interested in. Like—well, just things. You know 
how women used to stand in the back yards and 
talk for hours, back home? And call each other up 
on the telephone and just talk? Well, that’s just the 
way women are. That’s why I thought I’d go to the 
party tonight. I don’t seem ever to get with just 
women, without any men. Women ought to.” 
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There was a little pause, while Mr. North won¬ 
dered what things. 

“But it’s perfectly all right, dear,” Mrs. North 
said. “I see how you feel and I won’t go. We’ll have 
somebody come in for bridge, maybe.” 

Mr. North, feeling that he was being misunder¬ 
stood, said that of course she would go. He said he 
was just interested in what women talked about 
with women. 

“Just give me an example,” he said. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “just take—but no, 
you wouldn’t understand. It isn’t really what they 
talk about, anyway. It’s the way they feel.” She 
paused, and Mr. North, watching her, thought she 
was checking back over what she had just said. 
“It’s the way we feel,” she said, quickly. “All 
women would rather be with women sometimes. 
But I know you don’t want me to go.” 

“Listen,” said Mr. North, “I want you to go if 
you want to go. It’s perfectly all right.” Mrs. 
North shook her head. “It’s perfectly all right,” 
Mr. North repeated. “I insist on your going.” 
Again he was puzzled to notice that Mrs. North’s 
expression contained something which might be 
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interpreted as disappointment, but she said that 
she guessed she would, then. She said, “I guess 
I’ll go, then.” 

Mr. North dismissed the matter from his mind 
pretty much until late afternoon, although he 
wondered 4 ‘What things?” at intervals, and wished 
Mrs. North would tell him. Then Mrs. North 
asked again, before she went out, if he was sure it 
would be all right and said, with an oddly hopeful 
note, “I’m apt to be pretty late, you know. You 
know how it is when women get together.” 

“I’ll just read,” Mr. North said. “You stay as 
long as you like.” 

Mrs. North went out and left behind her a look 
which puzzled Mr. North. It puzzled him off and 
on during the evening. “If I hadn’t urged her to 
do just what she wanted to do, I’d think she re¬ 
sented something,” he thought. 

It was only about ten o’clock, and this thought 
had only just been submerged in his book, when 
the doorbell rang. Mr. North opened the door, 
wondering if it were a telegram, and was as¬ 
tonished when Mrs. North came in. She was, it 
occurred to him, unusually glad to see him. 
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“Darling,” she said, “am I terribly late? I knew 
you’d be worried, so I left before it was over.” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “it isn’t terribly late. 
Did you have a good time?” 

“It was very interesting,” Mrs. North said. “We 
just sat around and talked.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. North. 

“It was certainly interesting,” Mrs. North said. 
“All those women, and no men at all.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. North. 

“All those women,” Mrs. North repeated. Then, 
to Mr. North’s puzzlement, she sighed deeply. 

“Is there any more of that Scotch around?” Mrs. 
North inquired. It occurred to Mr. North that it 
was, in his fairly complete experience, the first 
time he had ever known Mrs. North to instigate a 
drink in her own behalf. 
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XXVII 

MR. NORTH RESEMBLES HIMSELF 

Mr. North’s mind was wandering happily when 
he went into the restaurant, and nothing hap¬ 
pened immediately to return it to its moorings. It 
was easy to perceive the waiter out of, as it were, 
the corner of his mind, and he followed obediently 
to a table against the wall. He looked at the faces 
of others sitting against the wall as he walked over, 
but the faces rebounded from his preoccupation 
like rubber balls from a brick wall. It was not until 
he had sat down that it suddenly came over him 
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that one of the faces he had stared into blankly 
belonged to an acquaintance, a man named Bur¬ 
ton. 

At the same time he realized that, when he had 
looked straight at Burton, Burton had smiled in 
recognition. Mr. North was at once embarrassed, 
and felt guiltily that he should do something to 
make amends. It was too late to smile at Burton in 
return, and he realized that the only thing now 
was to get up and go over to Burton’s table, which 
was the second from his. He made a move to get 
up, and then noticed that Burton was with another 
man. Going over would mean introductions, and 
there was always the danger that he might be asked 
to sit down and join them. Before this possibility, 
Mr. North hesitated for a minute or two, and then 
decided that it was now too late to do anything 
about it. After all, he thought, Burton probably 
supposed he had made a mistake in identity, and 
the whole thing might as well stay there. As it was, 
a rather large woman who was sitting alone at the 
table between them hid Mr. North rather success¬ 
fully, and if Burton, when they met next, said any¬ 
thing about the matter, Mr. North could merely 
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express great regret at not having seen him. Mr. 
North, relieved, ordered soup. 

The waiter brought Mr. North’s soup, and at 
the same time brought ice-cream to the large lady 
at the next table. Mr. North thought vaguely that 
ice-cream wasn’t going to do her any good. Then 
he thought, with a distressed feeling, that if she 
was already at the ice-cream, she would soon get 
up and go away, leaving no barrier between him 
and Burton. Mr. North reflected on this new as¬ 
pect of the situation with uneasiness. He looked at 
the woman to see if she was of the lingering-over- 
the-cigarette type, and decided against it. Nothing, 
he thought, in the least lingering about her. The 
sort of woman who would finish her dinner and 
get out. 

Mr. North, in preparation for what would 
amount to the collapse of a barricade, turned a lit¬ 
tle in his seat, so that his back was partly toward 
Burton. It wasn’t so comfortable, but it would ex¬ 
plain his not noticing Burton when the woman 
got up. She was, Mr. North discovered, a disgust¬ 
ingly fast eater. He thought, grimly, that she would 
pay for it, one day or another, and wished he 
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looked less like himself. He wished that he could 
look like a man who merely resembled Mr. North 
a little but on second glance would be dismissed 
as a mere interloper. 

Mr. North had put his head in one hand, further 
to shield his face, and now, experimentally, he 
pulled his hair down a little over his forehead. It 
might, he thought, change his whole personality. 
He wished his hair were longer, and that he had 
not had it cut that very afternoon. He doubted 
whether the stray lock was doing much good. The 
woman put on her coat, pushed the table aside, 
and went away. As she did so, Mr. North quickly 
extended his lower jaw, catching the under teeth 
outside the upper. It would, he felt, change the 
whole contour of his face. He also frowned a little. 

The waiter, removing the soup plate, looked at 
him in surprise. 

“I hope the soup was all right, sir,” he said, 
doubtfully. Mr. North realized that his new ex¬ 
pression must be disconcerting to the waiter, but 
didn't want to speak because he feared Burton 
might recognize his voice. He made a mumbled 
sound, in a much lower tone than his own. The 
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waiter's face fell. He hesitated, as if about to coun¬ 
sel Mr. North to a cheerier view of things, sighed, 
and moved on to Burton's table. Mr. North took 
advantage of the slight confusion to steal a glance. 
Burton was looking the other way. Mr. North saw, 
to his great relief, that Burton and his companion 
were already at the coffee. He saw Burton’s head 
begin to turn in his direction and looked away 
quickly. He shivered slightly. 

“Close squeak," Mr. North said to himself. He 
began to feel rather like a fugitive trying to avoid 
being noticed by a detective, and flushed to think 
that he had got himself into such a ridiculous pre¬ 
dicament. But there wasn't, now, anything to be 
done. “I’ve made my bed," Mr. North thought. 

When his steak came, he tried to keep his jaw 
stuck out, but it was pretty hard to do that and 
chew. It was also difficult, in his three-quarters 
position, to cut the steak. Burton and his compan¬ 
ion still lingered, and Mr. North thought, sav¬ 
agely, that they were spoiling his whole dinner. 
He wished they would quit dawdling around and 
go. “People who dawdle!" Mr. North thought, 
venomously. Then he heard a stir at Burton's table. 
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In spite of himself, and to his horror, Mr. North 
found himself looking around. Burton had his 
back to him, but, before Mr. North could dodge, 
turned around. Burton's face broke into a smile. 
Mr. North, relaxing like a burst dam, smiled. 
Burton came over, with his hand out. Mr. North 
pushed back his table and stood up, holding out 
his hand. 

“Well,” said Mr. North, heartily. “Well! It cer¬ 
tainly is good to see you again. Haven’t seen you 
for months. Well, well!” 

Burton looked a shade surprised by the hearti¬ 
ness of Mr. North, whom he didn’t after all know 
very well, but rallied. He introduced his compan¬ 
ion and they chatted briskly for several minutes. 
When Mr. North got back to his steak, it was thor¬ 
oughly cooled off, but that was more than balanced 
by the fact that he could sit straight in front of it 
and look it in the eye. 
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XXVIII 

MRS. HEMANS 

From her room, Mrs. North emitted emphatic 
damns and Mr. North rallied round. It was, as he 
had expected, another stocking gone west. 

“Runs!” said Mrs. North, in the voice of a 
woman outraged. “Always runs. I can’t think what 
they make them of.” Mr. North shook his head 
sympathetically. “Do you know,” Mrs. North con¬ 
tinued, rhetorically, “I haven’t a decent pair of 
stockings to my name? All runs—runs.” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “why don’t you get 
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some new stockings? Why don’t you get a lot?” 

Mrs. North said hotly that she was going to. 
“I’ll probably be late tonight,” she said. “I’m going 
to buy enough stockings to last a month. Or any¬ 
way a week. I’m tired of never having any stock¬ 
ings without runs in them.” 

Mr. North merely nodded approvingly and Mrs. 
North went out, emphatically, on her way to the 
stockings. Mr. North, vaguely glad it was settled, 
went to his own labors. 

In the evening he was home before Mrs. North, 
which rather surprised him until he remembered. 
She would be out shopping—buying stockings, he 
suspected, right and left. It would probably be 
good for her, and she would probably buy a new 
hat. She came rather before he expected her, how¬ 
ever, and was obviously gently pleased with herself. 

“I got something very nice,” she said. “Some¬ 
thing I’ve been wanting.” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “you certainly needed 
them. I hope you got enough.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. North, remembering. “Stock¬ 
ings. No, I didn’t get the stockings. I got Mrs. He- 
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Mr. North looked at her and faintly echoed. 
“Mrs. Hemans' poetry in two volumes,” Mrs. 
North explained. “Felicia Hemans—you know.” 

“No,” said Mr. North, “I haven't the least idea. 
Who was Mrs. Hemans?” 

“She wrote poetry,” said Mrs. North, surprised. 
“Two volumes in calf for twenty-five cents on 
Fourth Avenue. Look.” She presented them. Mr. 
North looked. Mrs. Hemans had written poetry— 
endlessly, starting when she was fourteen. 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “I don't think I ever 
heard of her. What happened to the stockings?” 

“They were too dull,” Mrs. North explained. 
“I went down on Fourth Avenue and found Mrs. 
Hemans. My father used to read her. Look, isn't it 
amazing? All for twenty-five cents. She wrote ‘The 
Boy Stood on the Burning Deck.' ” 

“Not really,” said Mr. North, interested. “You 
know, I never thought of anybody writing that. I 
mean—” 

Mrs. North nodded and said that one didn't, 
somehow. “But she did,” Mrs. North added. “On 
page five-fifty-six. ‘Casabianca.' ” Mr. North looked 
it up. 
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“Sure enough,” he said. “And it isn’t ‘eating 
peanuts by the peck,’ is it? Well.” 

“My father used to read it aloud,” said Mrs. 
North, “and lots of other things. He was like that. 
Remember?” 

Mr. North remembered pleasantly. 

“Once,” he said, “your father called down to say 
it was twelve-thirty. Remember that?” Mrs. North 
nodded. “It wasn’t, though,” he added. “His watch 
must have been wrong, or something. If it had been 
twelve-thirty, I’d have made the last car.” 

Mrs. North smiled tenderly. 

“He wasn’t practical,” she said. “But he was 
awfully nice. Like something in a book. He used 
to do things like—like Dickens.” 

“Or Mark Twain,” Mr. North amplified. Mrs. 
North nodded. 

“Did I ever tell you about the time he bought 
the complete Shakespeare?” she inquired. Mr. 
North shook his head. Not that she hadn’t, but he 
liked the story. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “he wasn’t very practi¬ 
cal, you know. I don’t think we had any coal.” 

Mr. North said he knew, and added that he was 
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a fine old gentleman, if a little prone to be on the 
wrong end of real-estate booms. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “he got some money 
somewhere. Somebody paid him something. And 
what do you think he bought?” 

Mr. North didn’t answer, but waited. 

“A complete set of Shakespeare, in calf!” said 
Mrs. North. “In calf.” 

The Norths looked at each other. 

“Isn’t that like something out of a book?” Mrs. 
North asked. “Would you believe it if you hadn’t 
known him? Mother didn’t know what to say.” 

“I should think she wouldn’t,” Mr. North 
agreed. 

“But wasn’t it lovely?” Mrs. North said. “And 
he used to read to us by the hour. Shakespeare 
and Mrs. Hemans. Wasn’t that—wasn’t that old- 
school?” She looked wistfully at nothing in par¬ 
ticular. “Can you imagine anything like that hap¬ 
pening now?” she inquired, dolefully. “Now, with 
everybody hurrying around and doing sensible 
things? Can you imagine anybody nowadays buy¬ 
ing a set of Shakespeare, in calf, when they needed 
coal?” 
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Mr. North looked at his wife affectionately. He 
kept his eyes off the two volumes of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry, which nobody would ever read. 

“No,” said Mr. North, gently, “people don’t do 
things like that nowadays. You can’t imagine it.” 
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XXIX 

CENTRAL PARK PASTORAL 

The day was warm, for winter, and Mr. North 
needed exercise. He had been needing it for up¬ 
ward of six months, and now, he decided, the day 
had come. He would go for a walk in the Park. 
He would escape from the pavements and the gaso¬ 
line fumes and walk in the Park, among others 
who were, with appropriate leisureliness, walking 
in the Park. He would breathe the air and feel 
the turf under his feet—assuming the police al¬ 
lowed—and there would be a good sweep of wind. 
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Mr. North stuck his head out of the window to 
see. Yes, a good sweep of wind. 

It would, Mr. North thought as he rode to the 
Park on the subway, be almost like a good blow on 
the moors. Except, of course, for the dead bodies 
which Mr. North, from considerable reading of 
English detective stories, assumed were usually to 
be found on moors. And even after he got to the 
Park it seemed, if not like the moors—it was im¬ 
probable that there would be so many babies on 
the moors—very nice and airy. He took deep 
breaths and stepped along briskly, his shoulders 
back whenever he thought of them. 

The people, with certain exceptions, lived up to 
his hopes. Sturdy men strode along with bags of 
nuts for the squirrels and crumbs for the pigeons. 
A young man administered supervised play to a 
number of small boys, none of whom seemed to 
mind. Two little girls, each with a dog, climbed 
perilously on rocks, making Mr. North shudder, 
but delighting him. And a gentleman and a lady, 
with a little boy, stood by the lake and fed the 
ducks. 

Mr. North watched them for some time. From 
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where he stood, they were outlined against dis¬ 
tance. The sun, just going behind some clouds, 
threw a slanting, pale light over the lake and the 
ducks and the three who were feeding them. Be¬ 
hind, the buildings at the south end of the Park 
were smoky and immense, and it was more than 
nice. It was, Mr. North thought, rather beautiful, 
and he felt warmed and sentimental about the 
people and the ducks and the buildings of the city. 
After that, for some reason, all the people he met 
seemed very pleasant, even including those who 
quite firmly were not. 

There were, he discovered, many things to see 
in Central Park, which he had previously traversed 
chiefly as a sort of corridor on his way out of town. 
He watched the squatters in the bed of the old 
reservoir, all of whom were pounding bits of board 
with hatchets. Their shacks, if not large, looked 
warm and he felt that, if you were out of a job 
and shelterless, it was good to go to a park and 
build yourself a hut in it. They were probably 
fine men, the squatters, and in somewhat more 
commodious days would have been pioneers. Mr. 
North nodded to himself and went on. 
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He came at length to a playing field, where 
young males of all sizes were playing football. 
Along one edge he found the croquet grounds and 
stood for some time watching the players, who were 
rather abashingly expert. Much better, Mr. North 
decided, than he had been when he played croquet 
in the backyard. Of course, they didn't have a 
cherry tree in the middle of their field, which was 
probably an incentive to expertness, but in other 
aspects something of a deprivation. It had been 
fun to stop playing and eat cherries. Mr. North 
remembered his boyhood with a warmth which 
thoughts of it did not always engender. Mr. North 
could feel himself going sentimental all over and 
the feeling was pleasant. The Park seemed oddly 
pastoral. 

He moved on, after a time, and was delighted to 
discover, a little further along, some men pitching 
horseshoes. Mr. North could at first hardly be¬ 
lieve his eyes. But there they were, pitching horse¬ 
shoes. There had been a day when Mr. North 
rather fancied himself as a horseshoe-pitcher and, 
extravagantly pleased with the whole business, he 
dropped over to lean against the fence. Imagine, 
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Mr. North said to himself, pitching horseshoes in 
the middle of New York. He could see Essex 
House in the smoke to the south, and it was a 
source of congratulation that he had come out for 
exercise instead of going to a cocktail party there, 
as he had thought of doing. This was all delight¬ 
fully simple, Mr. North reflected, as he leaned 
against the fence, near the coat of one of the 
players, and regarded the game. He wished he had 
a straw to chew. 

There were two men pitching from either stake, 
and the one Mr. North stood nearest had by far 
the better pitchers. They would toss the shoes non¬ 
chalantly toward the far stake, the shoes would 
wabble a bit and turn lazily and then, as likely as 
not, fall over the stake. In all his career as a pitcher, 
Mr. North had never seen so many ringers as one 
of the men nearest him pitched in a dozen tries. 
It was very exciting. Mr. North felt he was learn¬ 
ing something. 

It had been, for one thing, a mistake to twirl 
the shoes, as he had done when a boy. These ex¬ 
perts did not twirl. The shoes hardly turned at 
all, but when they landed they were usually 
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headed prongs foremost, so that they slipped over. 
Mr. North, leaning forward, tried to see how they 
did it. The man nearest him was the best of the 
four and one of those at the other end—a tall, red¬ 
faced, coatless individual—much the worst. Mr. 
North felt he could have done about as well him¬ 
self. 

It was, in fact, odd that so obviously bad a 
pitcher should be playing with such experts. He 
was bad enough when Mr. North first arrived, and 
from then on he got steadily worse. From simply 
not making ringers, he began to pitch far over the 
stake, threatening the shins of the gallery. Mr. 
North felt for him. It must, he thought, be em¬ 
barrassing to play so badly, with so many watch¬ 
ing. But it was evidently partly the man’s own 
fault. He wasn’t keeping his mind on the game. 
Some worry, Mr. North concluded, and shook his 
head, sadly. Too bad. 

The man’s game kept on going from bad to 
worse. Mr. North leaned forward still more, rest¬ 
ing his elbows on something soft. What was the 
matter with the man? His partner looked pained; 
even his opponents looked pained. In full view 
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of all, the man was simply going to pieces. He 
pitched, and the shoe landed three feet beyond the 
stake. Convulsively, he pitched again, and the shoe 
landed on edge and rolled away. It was terrible. 
The man was redder than ever and threw up his 
hands, walking away from the stake. He walked 
toward Mr. North. Mr. North, in sympathy, looked 
away. 

The man touched him on the arm, pushing him 
a little. “That’s my coat, buddy,” he said, quietly, 
hardly. Mr. North jumped. He said “Huh?” Then 
he saw he was leaning on a coat. The man, look¬ 
ing at Mr. North very coldly, picked up the coat. 
With pointed care, he went through the pockets, 
fixing Mr. North with a chill scrutiny meanwhile. 
Mr. North, suddenly realizing what had been wor¬ 
rying the man, got very red. Everybody, he felt, 
was looking at them—at the horseshoe-pitcher, who 
had had something to worry about, going through 
the pockets of his coat; at Mr. North, held by a 
stare, getting momentarily redder. Mr. North had 
a clammy certainty that something would be miss¬ 
ing from the coat. The man completed his investi¬ 
gation. 
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“Huh!” he said, suspiciously. There was, Mr. 
North realized, nothing missing. It was also evi¬ 
dent that he, Mr. North, remained a suspicious 
character. Every one, he thought, looked at him 
doubtingly. Mr. North stood the scrutiny, so as 
not to appear to flee. He stood it for a dignified 
minute or two and then went away, as if he had 
been planning to go all along. He walked on 
through the Park. It seemed to him that the nurses 
of small children looked at him appraisingly and 
that mothers called their broods home to the ma¬ 
ternal benches. It was, Mr. North noted, getting 
colder. 
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MR. NORTH’S COLD 

It was fairly early in the afternoon that an ugly 
suspicion wriggled a bit in Mr. North's mind. Mr. 
North was at first conscious of it only vaguely, as 
of a slight distracting sound of humming. Mr. 
North thought for a while that it would go away, 
but instead it took more definite form. “You’ve 
got a bad cold coming on,” said the suspicion. Mr. 
North was instantly alert, and at first said, firmly, 
“Nonsense!” Then he stopped and thought about 
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it, checking over the points which inevitably came 
up. Mr. North thought of his throat. 

He realized, as soon as he gave it his attention, 
that there was the beginning of soreness. His spirits 
sank. He turned to his nose. Yes, it prickled. And 
wandering around inside of his head there was a 
slight, loose pain, looking for a place to sit down. 
Mr. North nodded his head dismally and said, in 
a kind of internal wail, “Oh!” He decided he was 
in for it. 

“A real, old-style cold,” he thought, morosely. 
“A real, sinking cold.” He shuddered. They usu¬ 
ally made him miserable for a week, the old- 
fashioned ones, and left a faint depression which 
lasted even longer. There was nothing to be done 
about it, and, so thinking, Mr. North began to do 
all the old things. He took aspirin, went out for a 
cocktail, and bought a large-size bottle of rhinitis. 
None of these things had ever, as yet, done any¬ 
thing to discourage a real, old-fashioned one, but 
Mr. North always did them. 

The cold occupied his attention most of the 
afternoon. He kept making surveys of its progress, 
and was dismal, but in a way satisfied, to discover 
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that it was going along precisely as he feared. The 
throat was getting sorer, the wandering pain was 
getting bigger and more determined. Then he 
sneezed a couple of times. He nodded his head, 
realizing that it was time for a couple of sneezes. 
He decided that he would go to bed immediately 
after dinner and give himself up to having a cold. 
Then he realized that he couldn't, having an en¬ 
gagement to go to the theater. He nodded again. 
It was always that way when a real, old-fashioned 
one was coming on. 

He continued, through dinner and preparation 
for the theater, in a mood of grim resignation. He 
thought about the cold most of the time, and it 
obligingly plodded along the usual course. Going 
to the theater, he figured, would give it just the 
added impetus it needed, and, so thinking, he 
dolefully went to the theater. During the first act, 
he thought mostly about the cold. He went out 
after it to stand in the draught in the lobby and 
smoke a cigarette. It would taste funny, he knew. 
It did. Then he met Miss Nowlin. 

“How are you?" inquired Miss Nowlin, brightly. 

“How’re you?" said Mr. North, instantly. Then, 
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before he could stop himself, and to his aggrieved 
surprise, he went right ahead. “I’ve got a cold 
coming on,” he said. He couldn’t help it; the 
realization that Miss Nowlin would not at all 
care to know had no authority. 

“Oh,” said Miss Nowlin, vaguely. “Well,” said 
Miss Nowlin, with apparent displeasure. Then she 
disappeared. 

Mr. North inquired of himself, in disgust, if 
that was the kind of guy he was, and, knowing the 
answer, turned back into the auditorium. He ran 
at once into Mr. Becket. 

“How’re y’?” said Mr. Becket. 

“Howyuh?” responded Mr. North, and, after a 
brief, bitter struggle, “I’ve got a cold coming on, 
I’m afraid.” 

Mr. Becket, although presumably not much 
more interested than Miss Nowlin, looked anxious. 
He said it was too bad, and inquired solicitously 
whether Mr. North couldn’t do something. He 
asked if Mr. North had ever tried Drummer’s 
Drops or Parton’s Prophylaxis. He took it as a 
personal matter that Mr. North should try one 
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or both; Mr. North could feel Becket’s sympathy 
rushing all over him. He felt he was giving Mr. 
Becket a lot of unnecessary bother, and grew small 
and apologetic in his own eyes. He promised to 
try both remedies and thanked Mr. Becket. Then 
he went morosely back to his seat to think about 
his cold. 

He was satisfactorily worse after the theater 
was over, and got thoroughly chilled finding a 
taxicab. He began to think darkly of pneumonia. 
At intervals he thought also, even less happily, of 
having gone around explaining to people who 
merely said, “How are you?” without meaning 
anything by it, that he wasn’t so well. 44 4 He is,’ ” 
Mr. North quoted to himself, 44 ‘the kind of person 
who, when you ask how he is, tells you.’ ” Mr. 
North thought of himself in disgust. 44 Me,” he 
said. “That’s me all over.” He went to bed expect¬ 
ing no good to come of anything, ever again. 

He woke up as usual and stretched, feeling pretty 
good. Then he remembered the cold. It ought to 
be pretty well all over him by now. He swallowed. 
Then, in quick succession, he checked the rest of 
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the cold points. Then he sat up in complete amaze¬ 
ment. He had no cold. He had, as a matter of fact, 
never felt better. He began to whistle, in a happy, 
tuneless way, and went for a shower. He was just 
well under it when the telephone rang. It was 
Becket. Mr. North, wrapped in a towel, greeted 
him cheerily. 

“Look,” said Becket. “I don't suppose you could 
have lunch with me, could you? I mean if you’re 
not laid up.” 

Mr. North, who thought lunch with Becket 
would be pleasant, started a cheery reply before he 
heard the last of the sentence. Then it came over 
him—a vivid memory of all Becket’s sympathy. In 
spite of himself, Mr. North sank his voice to a 
hoarse murmur. He coughed realistically. He said 
he was sorry as anything. 

“That cold, you know,” he said, while at the 
same time he listened to himself in shocked amaze¬ 
ment. “Pretty bad today.” Then he repeated it. 
“Pretty dab,” he said, quite clearly. Mr. Becket 
expressed more sympathy and advised Mr. North 
to go to bed. 

Mr. North crawled back to the shower. He con- 
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sidered his entire series of actions in the matter, 
and over him there descended a great wave of de¬ 
pression which was, in its less obtrustive way, as 
bad as a cold. 
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VACANT LOT 

Mr. North took, from the first, an innocent pleas¬ 
ure in the vacant lot. It wasn’t, to be sure, like 
the vacant lots he had known as a boy, but just a 
strip of vacant lot left over from building the new 
subway. But it was good enough to cut across, and 
Mr. North took a warm, nostalgic pleasure in 
cutting across it at every opportunity. He would 
stop now and then and watch small boys playing in 
it, and even, on one occasion, digging a sort of 
cave. He was pleased to discover that small boys 
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still dug caves, even under conditions—he judged 
after watching them—of almost insurmountable 
difficulty. 

It carried him back to vacant lots he had known 
as a boy—noble, big, vacant lots, with sharp declivi¬ 
ties in the sides of which it was almost impossible 
not to dig caves. In a sentimental way, he was 
pleased by these reflections, and felt that a small 
touch of nature had come into his life, and into the 
life of the whole neighborhood. Most of the neigh¬ 
borhood ran its dogs in the lot, throwing sticks and 
parts of old shoes for the dogs to chase. On warm 
nights, people sat about on stones and talked of 
their dogs. 

The lot remained for a year or two undisturbed, 
and cutting across it became a fixture in Mr. 
North's life. Then, one day, some men arrived and 
put a little house squarely across the path. Mr. 
North reported this to Mrs. North. 

“They've put a funny little house in the vacant 
lot," he said. Mrs. North said, “Um," distantly. 
Mr. North felt the reasonableness of her attitude, 
but continued to feel obscurely put out about it. 
He felt that things were changing for the worse 
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again, and although he ridiculed himself inwardly, 
the feeling remained. He went past the lot and 
looked at the little house disgustedly. It spoiled 
the lot, unquestionably. Also, its purpose was 
puzzling. It was not a house of any apparent utility. 

The next day, however, more men came and 
began to plant posts around the edges of the lot. 
They were sturdy, square posts, about twelve feet 
high, and evidently put in for permanence. After 
they got all the posts in, they nailed boards across 
the tops of them. Mr. North commented on this to 
Mrs. North. 

“They’re doing something to that lot,” he said, 
worried. “They’re building something there.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “I wonder what.” But 
Mr. North could tell she didn’t really wonder at 
all. “Probably a parking lot,” she said, dismissing 
the subject. 

Mr. North was afraid she was right, and he was 
deeply disappointed. 

“The posts are pretty heavy for a parking lot,” 
he said, more to convince himself than anything. It 
discouraged him to think that the lot was going to 
be merely a parking space. 
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He made up several errands so that he could go 
out and watch the progress of the work. He shook 
his head, in reporting once more to Mrs. North. 
He said it looked bad. 

“But of course,” he said, “it might be a beer 
garden.” 

Mrs. North looked at him with full attention. 

“What,” she said, “do you care? It doesn’t make 
any difference to you, one way or the other, does 
it?” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “of course not. But I’d 
rather have it a beer garden. I think a beer garden 
there would be nice, don’t you?” 

“No,” said Mrs. North, “I don’t know that I 
do.” 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “better than another 
parking space, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. North was trying to think about a new 
spring dress, and whether it should be something 
in taffeta to wear to cocktail parties, and shook 
Mr. North off with gentle abstraction. She did it 
by saying, “Um,” and adding, “I think that would 
be very nice.” Mr. North could see she wasn’t 
much interested in the lot. It made him wonder 
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why he was interested. He couldn't for the life of 
him think. He decided he wasn't, but he went out 
to buy a newspaper and note the progress. There 
were more crosspieces on the uprights now, and 
men were nailing sheets of tin between them. Mr. 
North decided they were certainly doing a good, 
permanent job of it. He looked down the street 
at the parking lot which was already there, and 
noted it was a ramshackle affair. 

“I believe it is going to be a beer garden,'' he 
said, with a small start of relief. “It doesn't really 
look like a parking lot." It made him feel very 
cheerful about the whole matter. 

Once or twice before, he had thought of asking 
what the plan was, there being plenty of men 
standing around waiting to be asked, but he had 
held back. He realized now that he had held back 
because he really knew that it was going to be 
nothing more than another uninteresting place 
to park motorcars, and feared confirmation. But 
now he really believed it was going to be a beer 
garden, which would be an improvement even 
over a vacant lot. Mr. North thought of sitting in it 
and watching the busses go up Sixth Avenue, and 
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the thought was pleasant. Old World, in a way, 
barring the busses, and possibly the “L.” 

He went up to one of the men and said oh, by 
the way, what was it going to be. 

“Parking station,” said the man, picking up a 
piece of board. 

“Oh,” said Mr. North. 

“Sure,” said the man, and walked off with the 
piece of board. Mr. North suddenly discovered 
that he didn't give a rap any longer what it was 
going to be, and went cheerfully on to buy another 
newspaper. 
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THE FLIPPER 

Mrs. North's first drive of the season was to Phila¬ 
delphia, to which she went hurriedly one after¬ 
noon when she felt she simply had to get out of 
town. She came back the next day, having heard a 
concert. When Mr. North checked up, she as¬ 
sured him nothing had happened. It was, she said, 
all very calm. Philadelphia was calm, the hotel 
had been calm, the concert, while nice, was calm. 
And nothing had happened either going or com¬ 
ing, except that she had made pretty good time. 
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She figured she had averaged about fifty, count¬ 
ing everything. 

Mr. North winced and asked how the car stood 
up. Mrs. North said there was a while when it 
smelled like paint burning, but she just went on 
and nothing happened. 

“No troubles?’' inquired Mr. North. “No little 
incidents?” 

Mrs. North racked her brain and shook her 
head. “Not a thing happened,” she said. Mr. 
North was disappointed. “I wish I could think of 
something,” Mrs. North said, tenderly. “I know 
you’d like me to think of something. But it was 
just as if you had been driving yourself.” Mr. 
North said that if there wasn’t anything, why of 
course there wasn’t anything. Then Mrs. North 
brightened. 

“Of course,” she said, “there was the flipper.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t get that,” said Mr. North. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “I always think of it 
as the flipper. Probably you think of it as some¬ 
thing entirely different.” 

“I’m afraid I must,” Mr. North admitted. 
“Where would it be—the flipper?” 
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Mrs. North said it was on the car. “It's maybe a 
sort of flap/’ she said. “It's that thing at the side of 
the window—you know, that glass thing. It sticks 
out, sort of like—like an ear.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. North, “you mean that. One-on- 
each-side sort of thing. The wind-deflectors.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. North. “The wind-deflectors. 
Well, one of them came loose.” 

Mr. North said it was too bad, and wanted to 
know whether it fell off and broke. Mrs. North 
said no, she got it. Mr. North said it was lucky she 
was standing still. “Oh,” said Mrs. North, “I wasn't 
standing still. I was going along.” 

“But you could stop,” Mr. North said. Mrs. 
North shook her head. 

“I didn’t need to stop,” she said. “I just pulled 
it off and put it behind the seat. I was only going 
about sixty then.” 

Mr. North shivered. 

“Of course,” Mrs. North said, “the apple made 
it a little harder.” 

“The apple?” inquired Mr. North. 

“Yes,” Mrs. North said. “I was eating it. It sort 
of got in the way.” 
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“Look,” said Mr. North, “let's get this straight. 
You were going sixty, the—the flipper came loose, 
you pulled it off while still going sixty, and while 
eating an apple, and without stopping.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. North, “I stopped.” 

“I should think you would,” said Mr. North. 
“My God!” 

“Yes,” Mrs. North continued, “I had to stop. 
The road ended in a lot of men.” 

Mr. North just looked. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, a little defensively, “it 
seems I was on the wrong road. The road ended 
there. The men were adding some more to it.” 

Mr. North gasped. 

“Lucky you had space to stop and turn around,” 
he said. 

Mrs. North nodded. 

“I stopped all right,” she said. “Of course, I 
really didn’t have to turn around. You see, it was 
a little wet and the car sort of skidded.” 

“And turned around?” inquired Mr. North, in 
a hushed voice. 

Mrs. North nodded. “Then I just drove back,” 
she said. 
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SPRING AND MRS. NORTH 

It was a very beautiful afternoon and merely by 
looking at it Mrs. North could see that spring had 
come. She felt that she had been waiting a very long 
time for spring and that it had now begun very 
suddenly. She looked out of the window and said 
she was going to take a walk. “It is spring,” she said 
to Mr. North, who looked doubtful. She went out, 
just not caroling. 

In the park a great many very nice people were 
sitting on the benches, which was another clear 
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evidence of the season. The people who sat on the 
benches in winter were not, on the whole, nice. 
They looked as if they were sitting on the benches 
merely to sit, whereas these people were sitting on 
the benches merely to be in the park. “That is the 
difference betwen winter and spring,” Mrs. North 
said to herself, feeling rather as though she had 
made an epigram. 

She walked through the park briskly and on up 
the Avenue, where the sun was shining and every¬ 
body was wearing spring clothes. She walked and 
walked, not growing tired, but feeling full of many 
nice things. It was a very clear day and the apart¬ 
ment houses were peculiarly distinct and fresh¬ 
looking. People were riding on tops of busses, not 
because there was no room on the inside of busses. 
Mrs. North decided that she wanted something 
very fresh and new to happen. She suddenly de¬ 
cided that what she wanted was to see some pic¬ 
tures, with fresh, new colors. 

She turned and walked back down the Avenue. 
She would go to the Whitney Museum and look 
at pictures. On Eighth Street she had another 
idea. She would buy herself some flowers and then 
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go to the Whitney Museum and look at pictures. 
Probably she would meet somebody at the Whit¬ 
ney Museum and then they would go to tea very 
nicely and she would go home all freshened up. 
She found a florist. Inside the florist’s shop she 
found at once some perfect yellow roses. They 
were small and pale and very fragile and she 
bought three of them. 4 ‘Just three,” she said to the 
florist, and smiled. She went out carrying very 
carefully three fragile yellow roses in her hand. 

She crossed the street to the Whitney Museum 
and, for the first time, understood that pink was 
precisely the right color for the exterior walls of 
a museum, a fact which had theretofore entirely 
escaped her. Many pleasant people were going in 
and out of the Museum. She held her three roses 
carefully and pushed open the door. She smiled 
at one of the doormen, merely because he was 
there. The doorman looked hard at her hand. 

“You can’t take that package in, lady,” he said. 
Mrs. North thought at first he was speaking to 
somebody else. She had no package. She said she 
had no package. 
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“That/’ said the doorman, pointing. “It’s 
against the rules. You can’t carry a package in.” 

Mrs. North was aghast. 

“But this isn’t a package,” she said. “These are 
flowers. Roses.” 

“You can’t take it in,” insisted the doorman, re¬ 
fusing the proffered plural. 

“But other people are wearing flowers,” she 
said. “I just saw a lady go in with flowers.” 

“You can wear them if you want to,” said the 
doorman. “You can’t carry them. You can’t carry 
a package.” 

Mrs. North looked at him, unhappily, and went 
out. She went on home and put the flowers in a 
glass of water, just as she would have done if it had 
been winter. 
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THE LADY AND THE HUBCAP 

There could be no possible doubt that the hub¬ 
cap rattled, precisely as Mrs. North said. She said 
it rattled like the devil. Mr. North’s best efforts to 
raise this doubt abated neither the rattle nor the 
lady. To suggestions that any motorist might ex¬ 
pect rattles who carried on the ledge behind the 
seat three jars of cold cream, two screwdrivers, 
part of an umbrella, and a glass containing some 
very dead flowers, she returned only scornful 
glances. “It’s the hubcap,” she explained, as to a 
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child. “It’s loose. It rattles.” Mr. North shifted 
ground, quickly, contending that it made little dif¬ 
ference, really. 

“It certainly does make a difference,” Mrs. 
North assured him. “People shout at me.” 

“Shout at you?” 

“Yes. Shout. It's very unpleasant. They shout: 
‘Cocktail-shaker!* ” 

Mrs. North would not be convinced that she 
should be above such things. She merely reported, 
with finality, that it would have to be fixed. Mr. 
North would have to see it was fixed. It was ridicu¬ 
lous to drive a car which sounded like a badly 
loaded ten-ton truck. She could, moveover, tighten 
it herself if she had a wrench. It just needed tight¬ 
ening. This possibility Mr. North took up with 
the garage. The garage agreed, in part. Tightening 
was needed, but of a new hubcap. She had bent the 
old one when she knocked over the popcorn 
wagon. 

The new hubcap was installed, and tightened. 
It rattled. Then began a long course of tightening 
exercises. It was tightened in Mt. Kisco. It was 
tightened in Brewster. Twice it was tightened in 
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White Plains. It rattled. The garage shook its 
head. “You need a new hubcap, maybe,” the 
garage suggested. “Hit anything recently?” They 
had to cut off the old hubcap to put on a new one, 
but they were equal to it. They said that now it 
would be perfectly splendid. Mrs. North was 
pleased when she started out after dinner for a 
little turn. But when she came back from Dan¬ 
bury with some lilacs she was annoyed. 

“It rattles just the same,” she reported. “People 
shouted.” She paused and gazed at Mr. North 
coldly. “If you were a man—” she said. So next day 
he took the car to the service station, which is in 
Eleventh Avenue behind some freight trains. 

The inspector at the service station was only 
mildly interested when Mr. North explained. But 
he raised the hood and shook the motor vigorously. 
It shook. He nodded. “Hmm,” he said. He mo¬ 
tioned Mr. North in and they drove to Twelfth 
Avenue, where there were bumps. They drove 
over the bumps rapidly, the inspector grunting in 
pleased satisfaction at every rattle. Then they 
drove back to the service station. The inspector 
obtained a large order sheet and a new pencil. He 
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looked at Mr. North’s car reflectively. Mr. North 
looked at him, anxiously. The inspector began to 
murmur. 

“Tighten motor and chassis bolts,” he mur¬ 
mured, writing on the blank. “Remove, clean and 
adjust carburetor. Install new horn. Remove and 
dust rear springs. Overhaul and repair clutch. 
Grind and reset valves. Install new pistons and 
rings. Reset brakes and reline. Tighten—” he 
broke off there. “I guess we won’t have to fix the 
exhaust pipe this trip,” he said, addressing Mr. 
North for the first time. Mr. North nodded. The 
inspector continued to look thoughtfully at Mr. 
North. 

“I keep thinking there was something else,” he 
admitted. Mr. North was puzzled, too. It seemed 
hardly possible that on so small a car there could 
be anything else. “The tires are new,” Mr. North 
said, defensively. The inspector admitted this and 
added up. 

“That will be seventy-seven dollars and sixty- 
four cents,” he said. “Exclusive of material.” Mr. 
North said, “Oh.” “The materials won’t be more 
than twelve or fifteen dollars,” he added. Mr. 
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North asked him if he thought the car was worth it 
and he assured Mr. North that it was really a very 
nice little car. Mr. North was relieved, but still 
vaguely troubled. He, too, kept thinking there was 
something else. Then it came to him in a flash. 

“The hubcap!” Mr. North shouted. 

The inspector brightened. “I knew there was 
something,” he said, triumphantly, as if Mr. North 
had been trying to keep it from him. “Tighten 
R.R. axle hubcap flange and new hubcap seventy 
cents. That does it. You can have it Monday.” 

Mr. North had it Monday. It ran beautifully, 
if with a new and curious grinding sound in the 
rear. Mr. North assured himself that the money 
had been well spent. No rattle now. They bounced 
over some car tracks. There was a sharp jingling 
from the rear. Mr. North looked around, startled. 
Then he drove to the curb. He found half a brick. 
He knocked off the hubcap and threw it away, to¬ 
gether with something he believed was a flange. 

Mr. North and the car arrived, silently. Mrs. 
North was pleased. She went riding that night, tak¬ 
ing a little turn to Princeton. She came back 
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smiling. “The hubcap doesn't rattle any more,” 
she said. “Nobody shouted.” 

Mr. North didn't tell her there wasn't any. She 
thinks hubcaps hold on wheels. 
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MR. NORTH CHARGES IT 

Mrs. North said that, since there were so many 
little odds and ends to pick up for camp, it would 
be only fair if Mr. North helped pick them. She 
said it very reasonably, and Mr. North, led astray 
by his sense of fair play, agreed. Mrs. North then 
produced a list which, her husband realized, she 
had prepared in advance, confident that his sense 
of fair play could be counted on. It was, she ex¬ 
plained, a list of things he was to get. 

“They’re all the easiest things,” Mrs. North 
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said. “I’m taking all the hard things myself.” Mr. 
North thanked her, and took the list. The first 
thing on it was “Towels.” He said promptly that 
he knew nothing about towels. 

“There isn’t,” Mrs. North explained, “anything 
to know about towels. Not these towels. You just 
get some towels you think would be suitable for 
the country.” 

“Well—” said Mr. North. 

“You can do it just as well as I can,” Mrs. North 
said. “They’re all things that practically buy them¬ 
selves, anyway.” She told him what store to go to 
and, with a thoughtfulness which Mr. North found 
suspicious, just where the store was. 

“Just take your little list,” Mrs. North said; and, 
when opportunity presented, Mr. North took his 
little list. 

He had no great difficulty in finding the towels, 
although to reach them he had to go through a 
large department of baby clothes, over which 
women were here and there cooing. He went very 
fast, looking straight ahead and feeling oddly 
rough, and after a while he came out at the towels. 
To his intense relief, a man was selling towels. 
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He browsed around, trying to look as much as pos¬ 
sible like a person waiting for a package, and so 
avoided the women who were also selling the 
towels until the man had finished with another 
customer. Then Mr. North went up and said he 
would like some towels. 

It was not, after all, in the least difficult. There 
were a lot of towels, to be sure, but Mr. North con¬ 
centrated firmly on one counter and got some he 
thought would do. He explained to the man that 
he just wanted towels for the country and the man, 
after a little persuasion, saw what he meant. Mr. 
North said they were to be charged and sent. He 
gave Mrs. North's name and the address and said, 
“Oh, North," when the man asked who was buy¬ 
ing them. Then the man said, “Thank you," and 
Mr. North, after a moment of hesitation, went 
away. He felt that he ought to have something to 
show for the towels, and had the odd sense of frus¬ 
tration which always assailed him when he bought 
things without either paying for them or, in any 
tangible sense, getting them. But he was also 
buoyed by the thought that it was pretty easy, so 
far. 
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The list took him to the house furnishings and 
there, too, things went well. Mr. North was not, to 
be sure, exacting. He named things and when the 
clerks showed him objects answering the descrip¬ 
tion he said, politely, “Yes,” and gave Mrs. North’s 
name and address. Each time he had the same 
vague sense of frustration, combined with a feeling 
of financial irresponsibility which, he dimly real¬ 
ized, might well prove dangerous. 

“I’m going too fast,” Mr. North said to himself, 
in a worried way. The whole business made him 
feel not only empty-handed but light-headed. He 
had a sense of charging along among the phantoms 
of house furnishings, and a rising impression of 
unreality bothered him. He looked at the next 
thing on the list and read “bulbs for siphon.” Mr. 
North, guided by sales-people, found the “bulbs 
for siphon” department, far back in a corner. It 
was presided over by an elderly, rather motherly 
person. Mr. North explained what he wanted and 
she, after looking puzzled for a moment, said, “Oh, 
yes,” and got a package of the cartridges which 
Mrs. North preferred to call bulbs. She laid it out 
on the counter, and it looked comfortingly con- 
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Crete and actual to Mr. North. He had an inspira¬ 
tion. 

“Charge and take,” he said. “I’ll take it with 
me.” 

The motherly clerk, after a slight delay, found 
her order book and wrote down carefully the in¬ 
formation Mr. North gave her. The cartridges cost 
around a dollar, being much the cheapest thing 
Mr. North had purchased. The clerk wheeled the 
book around so it faced Mr. North. 

“Will you just sign it, please?” she said. Mr. 
North, surprised because he had not signed any¬ 
thing for his other purchases, signed. He reached 
for the package. The clerk smiled and said would 
he just wait a moment, please. She went off to the 
center of the floor, where there was a telephone, 
and waited a while until somebody else had quit 
using it. Then she dialed. 

“Credit department?” she inquired loudly. “I 
want a number on Mrs. Gerald North.” She gave 
the address, too, in a loud, clear tone. Mr. North 
felt bewildered and a trifle uneasy. Nobody else 
had wanted to know Mrs. North's number. He had 
a sudden, unaccountable fear that Mrs. North 
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would turn out not to have a number. He knew 
that if she should have a number, Mrs. North 
would have a number, and probably a very good 
one, but he was still uneasy. He thought how em¬ 
barrassing it would be if the clerk suddenly called 
out, in her clear, carrying tones, “No account!” 
Mr. North knew there was an account, and that 
it was all right, but he kept thinking the clerk 
might come back to him, scornfully, and inform 
the whole floor that there was no charge account in 
the name of Mrs. Gerald North. 

“Oh,” the clerk said, her voice ringing, it seemed 
to Mr. North, through the store. “Oh, I see.” Mr. 
North told himself that she had merely got the 
number and that “I see” was her way of acknowl¬ 
edging it, but he nevertheless felt the prickling of 
gooseflesh. The clerk hung up the receiver and 
turned, and Mr. North tried to read the answer in 
her face. The face was unreadable. She did not 
even look at Mr. North, and that seemed to him a 
bad sign. 

Instead she called out, loudly, “Messenger!” 

A girl came from behind some things and the 
clerk gave her the sales book, pointed at it. Mr. 
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North felt increasingly alarmed, even while he 
told himself that everything was all right. 

“Find Mr. Archibald,” the clerk told the girl, 
who, after a quick glance around—Mr. North told 
himself that it was not a startled glance—dashed 
off. The clerk came back to Mr. North and he 
thought her face was forbidding. She said, “If you 
will wait just a moment longer, please,” and her 
voice, to Mr. North, sounded grim. 

“Well—” said Mr. North. He had a dollar in his 
pocket, and he thought of paying for the bulbs 
and getting out of there. It would be easy, he 
thought, merely to lay down the dollar and grab 
the package and—well, not run, exactly, but walk 
rapidly somewhere else. But he knew that he must 
not do anything like that, because of the way it 
would look. 

“Probably they wouldn't let me, anyway,” Mr. 
North said to himself. He looked off in the direc¬ 
tion the girl had gone and there, far up the aisle, 
she was coming back with a man. Mr. Archibald, 
apparently. Mr. North tried to decide whether he 
looked like a detective. Mr. North knew he was 
merely a section manager, but he looked like a 
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detective. Mr. North felt himself stiffen. A little 
tremor of nervous preparation passed through him. 

The man, Mr. Archibald, came up slowly. The 
messenger girl turned aside and disappeared be¬ 
hind some cases, and Mr. North had an awful feel¬ 
ing that Mr. Archibald had told her she could go 
away. “You needn’t look,” Mr. North imagined 
Mr. Archibald saying to the girl. The clerk moved 
out from behind the counter and stood near Mr. 
North as Mr. Archibald came up. When Mr. Archi¬ 
bald was a few feet away, Mr. North saw him send 
a quick glance at the clerk—how could he have 
thought she looked motherly, Mr. North won¬ 
dered—and then at Mr. North. The clerk nodded. 
The man came closer and looked at Mr. North. 

“Mr. North?” he said. 

Mr. North braced himself, trying to feel that 
complete innocence should arm him and suspect¬ 
ing darkly that it didn’t. 

“Yes,” said Mr. North. 

Mr. Archibald took a pencil out of his pocket 
and signed the sales check. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Archibald, and went 
away. 
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“Thank you,” said the clerk, and gave Mr. 
North the package. Mr. North also went away. 
After he had gone a few feet, he stopped and 
lighted a cigarette. 
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XXXVI 

STIFF ISN’T ABSOLUTE 

Mrs. North laid the list of things they had to buy 
for camp in her lap, put the pencil in her mouth, 
and looked abstractedly out of the window. Mr. 
North looked abstractedly out of the other win¬ 
dow. After a while his face brightened. “Paper 
napkins,” he said triumphantly. “Lots of paper 
napkins.” Mrs. North nodded, without upsetting 
her abstracted expression, and wrote it down. 
There was a little pause, and then her face cleared 
magically. 
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“Broom!” she said, excitedly. “I knew there was 
something. A new broom.” 

Mr. North nodded. “Mark it ‘Elizabeth to get 
at grocery,’ ” he said, and prepared to sink back. 
But Mrs. North shook her head violently. 

“Not just any broom,” she said. “Not just a 
grocery-store broom. It’s a special kind of broom. 
Brown.” 

Mrs. North explained. She had seen just the 
broom for camp somewhere. It was brown. “And 
sort of thin,” she added. “In a straight line, sort of. 
It’s made out of something different, something 
brown. Do you see what I mean?” 

“No,” said Mr. North. “Not in the least.” Then 
the doorbell rang and Mr. North went. 

There was a young man at the door, with a suit¬ 
case. Mr. North talked with him a moment and 
then turned with a startled look on his face. “My 
God!” he said. “He’s got brooms. Cleaning things 
and brushes and, on my word, brooms!” He looked 
at Mrs. North in unbelieving awe. “I don’t see how 
you do it,” he added. Mrs. North merely looked 
pleased and said to bring him in. He came in. 

“Have you got brown brooms, made sort of 
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thin?” she inquired. The young man nodded. 

“Fiber brooms,” he said. “Yes’m. We’re the only 
people who have fiber brooms. Patented. We also 
have toothbrushes, combs, kitchen brushes, silver 
polish, furniture polish, floor mops, wet mops, alu¬ 
minum—” 

Mr. North retired to a corner of the room. Mrs. 
North said “Just brooms!” in a strong voice, and 
asked to see a sample. The young man looked anx¬ 
ious. 

“Floor mops,” he said. “Patented.” 

“Haven’t you got brooms?” Mrs. North in¬ 
quired, suspiciously. The young man swallowed. 

“Not any sample,” he said. “But it’s just what 
you want. A fiber broom, yes’m. Wear for six years, 
fine for sweeping rugs. Good and stiff.” 

“Stiff?” said Mrs. North. 

The young man brightened. “Good and stiff,” 
he said. “Just the thing for rugs. Fine for hearths, 
too.” He looked around the room hastily. “Good 
for brushing down Venetian blinds,” he said. He 
looked hopefully at Mrs. North. She appeared a 
trifle downcast. 

“It shouldn’t be stiff,” she said. “We want it for 
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camp. There aren't any rugs. It has to be soft.” 

“What you want,” said the young man, quickly, 
“is a floor brush. Hair. Best-quality hair.” He 
looked at Mrs. North. “Patented,” he added. Mrs. 
North was shaking her head, with increasing vio¬ 
lence. 

“I want a broom,” she said, “but not a stiff 
broom. Brown.” 

“All brooms are stiff,” said the young man, 
firmly. “Brushes are soft. Our broom isn’t very 
stiff. Just stiff about right.” 

Mr. North gave up trying to read the paper. 

“It would be stiff,” said Mrs. North. “That isn’t 
what I want at all.” 

“Look,” said Mr. North. “You aren’t getting 
anywhere.” 

Both of them looked at him, expectantly. 

“I mean,” he said, somewhat abashed, “what do 
you mean by ‘stiff’? You’re not getting together. 
You can’t tell about stiffness just by talking about 
it that way.” 

The broom contenders continued to look at 
him. 
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“Stiff isn’t absolute,” Mr. North said. He looked 
at them hopefully. “I mean—” He paused. “Well,” 
he said, when nobody else spoke, “maybe you have 
different ideas of ‘stiff.’ You ought to define your 
terms.” 

“How?” said Mrs. North. 

“Well,” said Mr. North, “you ought to get a con¬ 
trol. See? Something that the broom could be 
stiffer than, or just as stiff as.” 

The young man and Mrs. North attained una¬ 
nimity suddenly. They both said “What?” in ag¬ 
grieved tones. 

Mr. North spent a moment wondering. Then he 
started over. “Your whole argument is absurd,” he 
said. “How does either of you know what the other 
means by ‘stiff’?” He turned to the young man. 
“What do you mean by ‘stiff’?” he demanded. The 
young man flushed. 

“Our brooms are just right,” he said, coldly. 
“Patented.” 

“I wasn’t reflecting on the brooms,” said Mr. 
North. “I just want to know how stiff you think a 
broom ought to be.” 
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The young man shook his head. 

“I never thought of it that way,” he said. Mr. 
North looked at his wife. 

“I haven’t the remotest idea what you mean,” 
she said. 

“There!” said Mr. North. “You see? You didn’t 
define your term. It’s just as I said. Stiff isn’t ab¬ 
solute.” He looked hurriedly at Mrs. North, to see 
how she took it. She shook her head, as if there 
were water in her hair. Both she and the young 
man looked at Mr. North with quiet hostility. 
Then they dismissed him. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North to the young man, “you 
can bring me a broom. If it’s stiff, I’ll send it back.” 

The young man looked at her, in complete un¬ 
derstanding. He said “Yes’m” rather more ear¬ 
nestly, Mr. North thought, than was quite called 
for. 
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XXXVII 

THE PRANKLETS 

Mr. North ran over the monthly bill with no en¬ 
thusiasm, being loosely gripped by the thought 
that he really ought to pay more attention to such 
things. He noted with approval that Mrs. North’s 
needs seemed to be, on the whole, diminishing, 
and then came to a word which gave him pause. 
He looked at it without enlightenment. He called 
to Mrs. North in the other room. 

“Listen,” he said. “What are pranklets?” 
“What?” said Mrs. North. 
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“Pranklets,” Mr. North said. “You bought 
pranklets last month. What are they?” 

Mrs. North said that if he wanted to talk to her, 
he would have to come out, because as it was it 
sounded precisely as if he were saying something 
about “pranklets.” Mr. North sighed and went 
out. 

“Pranklets,” he said. “See?” He showed her 
where, on the bill, it said “Pranklets.” Mrs. North 
looked at it. She said it softly over to herself, ex¬ 
perimenting. 

“Pranklets,” said Mrs. North. “Well . . 
Then she brightened. “Oh,” she said, “I remem¬ 
ber. It was that game I bought. You know. You 
were supposed to know things.” 

Mr. North remembered the game. He said so. 

“But,” he said, “it wasn’t called Pranklets. It was 
called Are You a Sacred Cow?” 

“What?” said Mrs. North. 

“Are You a Sacred Cow?” said Mr. North. “I 
never had any idea why. But not Pranklets.” 

Mrs. North looked at her husband to see if he 
really meant it, and decided that he did. She said 
that it was certainly a funny name for a game. Mr. 
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North continued to look at her hopefully, but after 
a time suspected that she was still thinking about 
the cow. 

“Pranklets,” said Mr. North. “Think, dear. 
Pranklets.” He waited, and after a time Mrs. 
North’s face cleared and she said oh, of course. 

“You know/’ she said. “The blue trousers for 
camp with the sailor top? That was Pranklets. I 
couldn’t think for the moment.” 

Mr. North asked if she meant that they really 
called the trousers and the sailor top Pranklets. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. North. “It’s a trade name. 
Like Roughies.” 

“Like what?” Mr. North said. 

“Roughies,” Mrs. North explained. “It’s the 
same thing, really. Pranklets, Roughies. It’s just 
different stores.” 

Mr. North ran his hand slowly through his hair. 

“You mean it’s just a trade name?” he said. “Just 
something they call them?” 

Mrs. North said gently, tempering the wind a 
little, that they did. She observed her husband’s 
expression and said that it was, after all, just a 
name. Mr. North still didn’t like it. He said he 
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should think it would make the store feel silly. 
Shaking his head and moody, he went back to read¬ 
ing the bill again. He started at the top and read 
down, every now and again murmuring 4 Trank- 
lets” to himself in a puzzled way. He still felt there 
was something not quite right about it. “Prank- 
lets.” He looked at it again. “Pranklets.” Then it 
came over him, and, rather indignant, he went 
out to Mrs. North. 

“Look,” he said. “Pranklets, indeed! Pr anklets, 
of course! A pair of anklets. The things you wear 
instead of stockings in the country. They just for¬ 
got to space.” 

Mrs. North looked, he thought, a shade embar¬ 
rassed, but she merely said oh, of course. “Anklets,” 
she added, dutifully. 

“Look,” said Mr. North. “What did you tell me 
that story for?” Mrs. North looked at him with 
some fondness. She said it was just because she 
couldn’t bear to see him looking so puzzled. 

“And I really did think maybe it was the trou¬ 
sers,” she said. “It might have been, just as well.” 

Mr. North put the bill in the drawer and got a 
book. 
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XXXVIII 

THE CARNIVORE 

The Norths and the Beckets, who were going to 
stay over the week-end, drove out to camp in their 
cars, the Beckets following the Norths, and stopped 
in town for the provisions. Mrs. North went into 
the store and Mr. Becket went in with her, to carry 
out things, confirming Mr. North’s opinion that 
he was a nice, helpful sort of person who would fit 
in well. They piled the things in the Becket car 
and Mrs. North came back to join Mr. North. As 
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they started, Mr. North inquired conversationally 
how the shopping had gone. 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “I decided to get ham¬ 
burger. It’s the easiest.” 

Mr. North, glancing back to see if the Beckets 
were following, agreed that it was. “Good, too,” 
he added. 

Mrs. North said “Yes” in a voice so faraway that 
Mr. North looked at her, startled. “He likes it 
raw,” she said. 

Mr. North inquiringly raised the eyebrow 
nearer Mrs. North and said “Huh?” 

“Mr. Becket. Hamburger,” Mrs. North ex¬ 
plained. “He just said, T like mine raw/ ” 

Mr. North smiled. 

“Kidding you, I expect,” he said. “Just his little 
joke.” 

Mrs. North seemed doubtful. 

“I’ve heard of people,” she said. 

Mr. North swerved out to pass a dawdler, ab¬ 
stractedly leaning across Mrs. North to inquire 
what was the matter with giving him a little of the 
road. Then he shook his head, having given the 
matter of the hamburger consideration. 
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“I shouldn't think so," he said. “Just kidding 
you. He’s droll, Becket.’’ 

Mrs. North let it go, but Mr. North could feel 
her beside him, quietly disagreeing. 

Off and on during the afternoon, while showing 
Mr. Becket around and becoming more and more 
favorably impressed, Mr. North found the matter 
of the hamburger coming up in his mind. Once he 
almost asked Mr. Becket straight out, but thought 
better of it. If Mr. Becket didn’t, he might be of¬ 
fended. On the other hand, if he did, he might be 
offended, too, because Mr. North thought it odd. 
Mr. North looked at Mr. Becket carefully. 

Mr. Becket was a quiet, scholarly young man, 
given to quiet remarks which dawned on one a 
little later. Mr. North decided, after observing 
him, that it was entirely improbable. He said as 
much to Mrs. North, later. 

“Not the type,’’ he said. “I’d just forget the 
whole matter if I were you.’’ 

Mrs. North shook her head. 

“I’ve got to offer it to him,’’ she said. “I’m sav¬ 
ing some out. Of course if he doesn’t we can give 
it to the cat. But I think he meant it.’’ 
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Mr. North was rather alarmed. 

“Listen,” he said. “I wouldn’t do that. He was 
just joking, of course. Probably forgotten all about 
it now. He’d think it odd of you.” 

Mrs. North looked a little doubtful. 

“But I’m sure he meant it,” she argued. “He 
just said, ‘I like it raw,’ and didn’t laugh or any¬ 
thing. Anyway, it doesn’t sound like a joke to 
me.” 

Mr. North thought that over. It didn’t, on re¬ 
flection, sound like a joke to him. Still, it must have 
been. Mr. North brought up the other side of it. 

“He’s much too quiet,” he insisted. “He isn’t 
the ravenous kind. And if you gave it to him, he’s 
just the sort of person who would go through with 
it. Probably make him sick, too.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. North, “I can’t just ignore 
what he said. He said he liked it. Anyway, people 
do like it that way, you know. Germans, I think.” 

Mr. North was not convinced. 

The nearer it came to dinner, the more Mr. 
North worried. He found himself loitering around 
the kitchen, making vague sounds at Mrs. North. 
Mrs. North, he could see, was worried too, but 
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trying to do the right thing. They looked at each 
other and made worried sounds. The last thing he 
did before dinner was to draw Mrs. North off in 
a corner and shake his head at her. He made a last 
appeal. 

“You can't give him raw meat," Mr. North said 
anxiously. “After all, he's a guest." 

Mr. North pulled himself together when they 
sat down to table and a feeling came over him that 
it was going to be all right. There was something 
so natural about sitting down to dinner and seeing 
Mr. Becket put his napkin in his lap, Mr. North 
was convinced that the whole thing was going to 
blow over. It was, he decided, one thing to talk 
about giving Mr. Becket raw meat, but Mrs. North 
would find it was quite another thing to do it. 
Probably, now, she realized it had been all a little 
joke on Mr. Becket's part. 

Mr. North remained in this relaxed frame of 
mind until the very moment that Mrs. North 
brought in the hamburger. She had a large dish, 
and also a little dish. She approached Mr. Becket 
before Mr. North could do anything, and smiled 
at him. 
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“See,” said Mrs. North brightly, “I saved you 
some.” 

Mr. North shuddered. Mr. Becket, however, 
looked at the little dish and smiled back at Mrs. 
North. 

“Good of you,” he said, pleasantly, picking up 
his fork. Mr. North watched, fascinated. There 
was, he thought, still a chance that Mr. Becket was 
joking. Then Mr. Becket ate some of the ham¬ 
burger. He hadn't been joking. 

During the evening, Mr. North found himself 
looking at Mr. Becket from time to time with a 
sort of awe. After all, any way you took it, it was 
remarkable. He said as much to Mrs. North, later. 

“Although,” he added, “I still think he meant it 
as a joke. Originally, I mean. Then he just went 
through with it. It stands to reason.” 

Mrs. North said, soothingly, that maybe that 
was it. 
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MR. NORTH FROGS 

The suggestion that he join in a little frogging 
roused Mr. North’s sporting blood, although to 
him frogs had been always merely a chunking by 
the lake’s brim, and nothing more. But, once the 
matter was brought up, his mind painted rather a 
pretty picture. One floated, he assumed, across a 
moonlit lake—in a boat, of course—and now and 
again dished out a frog in some sort of a net 
dinkus, rather as if it were a pond lily. The gay 
voices of other froggers sounded cheerily across the 
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waters and perhaps there was a little singing. He 
would not, of course, have to eat the frogs, in the 
end. It would be sport for the sake of sport. 

His enthusiasm had very little chance to abate, 
although it had done what it could in the time al¬ 
lowed, when the froggers called for him that eve¬ 
ning. He was, at the moment, pretty comfortable, 
with his book and his glass in front of the fire that 
the cool country evening made so pleasant. He was 
a little startled, also, to discover that the costume 
for frogging was a pair of trunks. Shivering slightly, 
he stripped for the sport. As he did so, he looked 
out the window. There was no moon. 

They led him down and put him in a boat— 
rather a damp boat. They were going off to their 
own boats when Mr. North, rather hesitantly, 
asked about his net. Did any one have a net to lend 
him, or—or— Mr. North could think of no alter¬ 
native. One would hardly frog with a hook and 
line. They laughed merrily at him, and the chief 
frogger, who had forgotten that Mr. North had 
never frogged, explained. 

You used a flashlight, merely. You held the flash¬ 
light up high with the right hand, pointing down- 
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so—and the frog looked up, fascinated, at the light. 
Then, while his attention was still engaged, you 
slipped your left hand under him and—business of 
grabbing suddenly—got him! Mr. North listened 
and nodded, but remained a little doubtful. Then 
every one rowed away and left him in the darkness. 
There was a great deal of darkness, more than 
Mr. North had ever seen before in one place. He 
thought of his comfortable room; then he thought 
of a cold, dank frog in his left hand. Shivering, he 
rowed toward another part of the shore, where the 
chunking was prodigious. 

When he got there and bumped into the bank, 
there was no longer any chunking. On the other 
side, where the rest seemed to have gone, frogs 
twanged and galumped heartily and there were 
splashings and the sounds of the hunt. Splash— 
“Got him!”—the sounds of the hunt. After waiting 
for a time, rather dismally, Mr. North succumbed 
to his inner realization that he would have to get 
out and wade. No point in waiting for the frogs 
to come after him, evidently. He got out, into the 
cold mud. He wallowed off a few feet to the right. 

Then, meticulously, he floundered back to see 
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if the boat was all right. It was. He sat on it, to 
make sure, and wished he had a cigarette. In the 
confusion of starting, and having no pockets, he 
had forgotten them. He flashed his light around, 
abstractedly. No frogs. Reluctantly he got off and 
oozed along the bank to the left, throwing his light 
around. He almost lost his hold of it when he saw 
two eyes—yes, actually, two eyes—reflected in the 
beam. A frog! 

Mr. North crept in, keeping his light high so 
that the frog would look up. It worked. The frog 
looked up. It continued to look up when Mr. 
North was standing almost over it. Cautiously, he 
slipped one hand down and under and tensed his 
muscles. Then he paused. Something was the mat¬ 
ter with the frog. 

It was rising toward the light in a most peculiar 
fashion. Already it was a foot tall. Mr. North, 
alarmed, bent down. Then he jumped back. The 
frog, he was aghast to discover, was a snake. Hur¬ 
riedly, Mr. North sloshed out into the lake, look¬ 
ing back anxiously. Mr. North went back to the 
boat, very rapidly, considering the mud. 

He was about to heave himself in when he no- 
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deed a strange, an unbelievable, thing. Plump in 
the middle of the seat, blandly, was sitting one of 
the largest frogs Mr. North had ever seen. There 
was no doubt this time—a veritable frog. For a mo¬ 
ment, Mr. North thought of scaring it away. Then 
he steeled himself to duty. The light held high, 
the grasping hand—got him! In one rather sicken¬ 
ing flash, Mr. North realized that he really had got 
him. 

The frog was soft and damp and cold—very un¬ 
pleasant. It wriggled and Mr. North tightened his 
grip. For a moment, both Mr. North and the frog 
were too surprised for further comment. Then the 
frog bulged at the upper end and made a noise. It 
was an amazing noise, not at all like a frog’s. More 
like a cat, a cat with its tail stepped on. There was 
a good deal of terror in the sound and not a little 
rage. Mr. North was horrified at a frog which went 
“Mieuw!” He was horrified at the whole affair. In¬ 
voluntarily, he opened his hand. The frog made 
one sturdy leap and landed with a flat sort of plunk 
in the water. 

Mr. North scrambled into the boat and rowed 
rapidly away. He gave wide berth to the frogging 
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activities on the other bank. He made for the land¬ 
ing, slipped out, and went home, still shivering. 
He entered very quietly, so as not to waken Mrs. 
North and the others. He got a towel and rubbed 
off the mud and water. He put on a heavy sweater 
and mixed himself a good-sized highball. Then he 
sat down. Mr. North had frogged. 
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XL 

THE DEBUNKERS 

Mr. North, in spite of occasional sneers from his 
better judgment, was definitely enamored of the 
new car. For days after it had been delivered he 
would stand at the window, gazing down with 
open admiration at it where it stood in the street. 
Now and again he would tell himself, rather 
sternly, that it was only a tinsel knickknack and 
that the real essence of life did not lie in posses¬ 
sions. But he still thought, as the salesman had 
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said, that it was a mighty nice little job. It even 
seemed like a good-sized job to Mr. North. 

The salesman had offered this description while 
the Norths were shopping for a car, which they did 
thoroughly, with numerous references to the ad¬ 
vertisements. Neither of them, theoretically, be¬ 
lieved in advertisements, but both were weak. It 
was Mr. North, of course, who received long dis¬ 
cussions on the mechanical aspects of the nice little 
jobs they looked at here and there. Mrs. North 
bought frankly for appearance, and they turned 
down one car that was a rather ugly gray. Mr. 
North tried to give the appearance of a man who 
goes below surface things. It was he, for example, 
who knelt down to examine the very impressive 
double-X drop-forged frame and he admired it 
greatly, after his tendency to confuse it with the 
exhaust pipe was corrected. 

One could see at a glance that the car finally 
chosen was a sturdy little mechanism. Sturdy, 
staunch, fleet, low-slung—it was all those. As the 
salesman pointed out, you fell in love with it at 
first sight. It was glossy and streamlined and a very 
nice dull green. When they got it home, the Norths 
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took turns watching it, for fear a truck would back 
in and smash its edges, and between them they 
drove it rather more than four thousand miles in 
the first two months. It was a nice little job every 
inch of the way, too, and once it did seventy-five 
on a level—or very nearly level—stretch. It was not 
until well into the third month that it got its first 
crumpled mudguard, and the Norths almost wept. 

Mr. North, hoping something could be done 
without buying a new mudguard, took the car over 
to Tony. Tony was hopeful. ‘Til roll it out/’ he 
promised. “Roll it out nice.” Mr. North went 
away, while Tony rolled. After a couple of hours, 
he returned to find that Tony was almost done, 
and that three or four other men were standing 
about while he put on the finishing touches. Tony 
looked rather tired, but he smiled brightly. “Looks 
pretty nice, huh?” said Tony. Mr. North agreed. 
“Pretty hard job,” said Tony. Mr. North nodded. 
He had expected as much. Tough metal in that lit¬ 
tle car, not easy to work with. 

“Had to be pretty careful,” explained Tony. 
“She was pinched.” 

The other three men—one of whom, it devel- 
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oped, was a truck-driver, unaccountably tame 
without his truck—nodded understandingly. Mr. 
North nodded. 

“Didn’t think she’d stand it, for a while,” said 
Tony. “Had to go easy.” Everybody agreed. 

“What t’hell you suppose they do make them 
out of now, Tony?” the truck-driver inquired, sud¬ 
denly. Mr. North pricked up his ears. He could see 
they were pretty much impressed by the little car. 

“Well,” said Tony, tightening a bolt, “it’s a sort 
of metal.” Everybody nodded again. “It’s a sort of 
metal like that—whatcha call it? That funny stuff?” 

“Tinfoil!” exclaimed the truck-driver. Mr. 
North smiled at the jest. He expected some hu¬ 
morous sarcasm from Tony. 

“That’s the stuff,” said Tony, quite matter-of- 
factly. “Tinfoil. They’re all tinfoil.” He thumped 
the fender. “Pouf!” said Tony. Mr. North, frozen 
in surprised horror, merely opened his mouth. 
“Hard stuff to work with,” said Tony. “You push 
it and—phooey!” He pushed it. Mr. North almost 
jumped forward. The other men merely nodded 
again. 

“Fall right apart,” amplified the truck-driver, 
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when he was done nodding. “I hit one of these new 
whatchacallems—you know, with the funny fronts 
—the other day. Fell right apart.” He smacked his 
lips, Mr. North thought. 

“They’re all alike,” said the third man. “Tin- 
foil. People just buy them because they look 
pretty.” Everybody looked at Mr. North, who got 
red and tried to smile. “Ha,” said Mr. North. 

“How much she cost you?” inquired Tony, 
rather kindly. “Thousand, maybe?” Mr. North 
nodded. Tony and the others looked at one an¬ 
other. The truck-driver shook his head. 

“Well,” said the fourth man, “she’s kind of a 
pretty-looking job.” Nobody said anything. Mr. 
North made an effort. “She’ll do seventy-five,” said 
Mr. North. “She’s pretty sweet on curves, too.” 
Nobody said anything. 

“How do you suppose they make ’em, Tony?” 
the truck-driver inquired. Tony shrugged. “Ma¬ 
chines,” he said. “They make big machines. Cost 
a lot of money, see? One of them makes this piece.” 
He thumped the rumble. “Another makes some¬ 
thing else.” 

“Just stamps ’em out,” said the truck-driver. 
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“Like tin cans,” said Tony. “Just like tin cans.” 
The truck-driver and the others looked thought¬ 
ful. “Tin cans,” said the truck-driver, at length. 
The others nodded soberly. Mr. North, since no¬ 
body else had anything to say, asked Tony if he was 
about done. Tony said he was all done. He and the 
others watched Mr. North climb into the car. 
“Take it easy,” warned Tony. His caution was 
unnecessary. Mr. North carefully avoided small in¬ 
equalities in the pavement, taking no chances. He 
got her home all right. He parked, cautiously. 
Then he got out and looked at the car, feeling 
rather ashamed. Very gently, he tapped the newly 
straightened fender with his knuckles. It gave off a 
ringing noise. 

“Sounds all right to me,” said Mr. North, a lit¬ 
tle defiantly, to the dachshund which lives across 
the street. The dachshund went away without 
making any reply. 
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XLI 

FINALS AT LOST LAKE 

The finals of the Lost Lake Singles Championship, 
for men and Miss Medford, were pretty good. They 
were unexpectedly participated in by Mr. Gerald 
North, who survived grueling competition right 
through from the first round of eleven and was 
almost as surprised as anybody else that he did it. 
In the semifinals he played a brilliant game, con¬ 
sidering everything, in beating Miss Medford. 
(Miss Medford plays in the men’s singles because 
she is so much better than the other women, but 
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on the day of the semifinals she was, much to Mr. 
North's surprise and appreciation, thinking of 
something else.) 

Mr. North modestly attributed his arrival in 
even the semifinals to luck, and with this there was 
general agreement, although there were several 
who thought that Mr. North's supervision of the 
draw might have had a little to do with it. Mr. 
North himself thought the turning-point had been 
in the second round, when his first service, going 
good by some unexplained mischance, hit one of 
the rocks which went down too deep to be con¬ 
veniently dynamited when the court was built, 
and bounced crazily off into the weeds. After that 
reversal, Mr. North's opponent, the hard-hitting 
Mr. Decker, was completely unnerved, and estab¬ 
lished a court record by serving nine double faults 
in three games. The record had been Mr. North's, 
a mere seven. 

Mr. North's opponent in the finals, Mr. Tom 
Reynald, was a pretty good player and would have 
reached the finals easily even had he not, as rather 
unfortunately happened, begun to play only in 
the semifinals. (Mr. North had found a first round 
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of eleven rather baffling, and had absent-mindedly 
given Mr. Reynald more than his share of byes.) 
Mr. North went out on the court with little con¬ 
fidence, an attitude which events proved to be 
fully justified. It was clear from the start that Mr. 
North did not have his touch. 

Mr. Reynald served and Mr. North drove the 
first ball cleanly. It was a hard, skimming drive, 
barely clearing the backstop and landing down by 
the brook in the poison-ivy bed. Everybody had 
assumed that somebody else would remember to 
buy balls, so there was a considerable interval dur¬ 
ing which everybody went down and grubbed in 
the ivy. The ball was finally found by one of the 
linesmen, who, gratified at his success and feeling 
he had done his duty by the match, and being 
fairly near his own cabin anyway, went on down 
to have a drink. His absence was discovered some 
time later, when it necessitated the replaying of a 
point. 

The whole affair left Mr. North not a bit bet¬ 
ter than he had started and aroused in him a deep 
doubt of the advisability of trying his drive any 
more. A chop would be better, he thought, and ac- 
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cordingly chopped the next ball viciously. Un¬ 
fortunately, he undercut it a bit too much, so that 
it went only three or four feet in the direction of 
the net, struck the ground, and bounced back, hit¬ 
ting Mr. North violently behind the ear. Mr. 
North, who was somewhat off balance, slipped a 
little on a weed and fell down, virtually ruining 
his clean white flannels. 

Mr. North’s touch remained absent for the re¬ 
mainder of the first set, which ended 6-0 and was 
featured only by the unexpected interjection of an 
excited squeal by Mrs. North from the sidelines. 
Mrs. North squealed as one of Mr. Reynald’s 
drives bit a piece out of the baseline, and then 
said, with an involuntary loyalty which delighted 
Mr. North, “Out!” This came in a moment of in¬ 
tense hush. Heartened by the feeling that some 
one was on his side, Mr. North tried another drive. 
It was hooked a trifle more than he intended, and 
hit the umpire. 

Every one expected the second set to be a repeti¬ 
tion of the first, and Mr. North went out in a mood 
of quiet desperation. The first serve was a hard, 
low ball to his backhand, around which Mr. North 
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runs if it is at all possible, and he planned to an¬ 
swer it with a chop. Instead, however, his racquet 
twisted in his hand and he achieved a beautiful 
backhand drive to the far corner. Every one gasped, 
and Mr. Reynald looked at Mr. North in awed dis¬ 
belief. Mr. North tried to assure himself that he 
had really intended it and smiled pleasantly at the 
applause of the gallery. 

Mr. Reynald played the rest of the game in an 
evident mood of nervous perplexity about the 
whole affair, and every now and then stopped to 
look at Mr. North curiously, evidently expecting 
he would have turned out to be some one else. 
Taking advantage of this, Mr. North launched a 
brilliant attack and swept through the game, los¬ 
ing only one point. (That was when, set for a 
vicious overhead smash, he missed the ball en¬ 
tirely and hit himself smartly on the shin at the 
end of the follow-through.) 

Mr. Reynald won the next game, but there was 
still a tentativeness in his play which led Mr. North 
to continued hope. Mr. Reynald, it was clear, was 
still brooding over that backhand drive. He was 
also disconcerted when, just off the sideline, he 
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stepped in a rather deep hole which one of the dogs 
had dug to put a bone in and forgotten to fill up. 
There was also the little matter of the thrown 
point. 

This resulted from the failure of one of the 
linesmen, who had just opened a new bottle of 
beer, to see one of Mr. Reynald’s serves at all. It 
landed good by several inches and Mr. North drove 
it violently into the net. There happened to be a 
slight hush at the moment, and the linesman, sud¬ 
denly noticing it and feeling rather conscience- 
stricken anyway, decided every one was waiting for 
him. “Fault!” he called brightly, and then, when 
every one stared at him, blushed deeply. 

Mr. North knew what to do in cases like that, 
having read many reports of championship 
matches. One threw the next point. Mr. North 
therefore swung his racquet with careless vigor at 
the next serve. To his astonishment and chagrin, 
he hit the ball squarely and achieved his second 
good shot of the day, a beauty down the sideline. 
Mr. Reynald, who also was up on the etiquette of 
such matters and had relied on Mr. North to throw 
the point, was enraged and, serving with a blind, 
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rebellious fury, presented Mr. North the game on 
double faults. 

It was a battle of service from then on, each 
player taking the other’s, until Mr. North, partly 
by virtue of hitting a toadstool, which nobody had 
noticed before, with his first serve, took the set at 
7-5, amid unbelieving gasps from the gallery. 

The third set—it was a two-out-of-three match, 
and even at that the contestants were worn out and 
the spectators not what they had been—was a repe¬ 
tition of the first, marked only by the familiar spec¬ 
tacle of Mr. North quietly losing his touch again. 
This left the final score, somewhat oddly, at 6-0, 
5-7, 6-0. Everybody agreed it had been a pretty 
match to watch, and Mr. Reynald was presented 
with the cup. He doesn’t get it to keep it, how¬ 
ever. His name will be put on it and he is custodian 
for the rest of the year, but it goes back into com¬ 
petition annually. Last year the cup went outright, 
Mr. Reynald taking it, but everybody saw that if 
that went on it would run into cups. 
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